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BANKINC 

At  the  center  of  community  life  stands 
the  Bank.  Manufacturer  and  merchant, 
institution  and  individual,  manager, 
worker,  teacher,  housewife,  children, 
servants  . . . utilize  one  or  many  of  its 
services.  To  all  classes  it  makes  for  con- 
venience, security — and  at  little  cost. 

Less  than  a century  ago  banks  were  rare 
and  only  a select  few  used  them.  Now 
Banking  serves  millions  of  people  and 
handles  their  money  with  speed,  safety 
and  accuracy. 

Increasingly,  community  progress  must 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  com- 
plete hanking  facilities.  This  responsi- 
bility the  banks  fully  recognize  and  ac- 
cept. 


Banking  realizes  how  vital  are  its  ser- 
vices in  the  raising  of  wheat  and  cotton 
— as  well  as  the  making  of  bread  and 
clothing.  It  understands  its  part  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  families,  the  operation 
of  factories,  stores  and  shops,  the  mak- 
ing of  jobs,  the  maintenance  of  public 
welfare. 

With  Trade  . . . with  Transportation  and 
Communication  . . . with  Agriculture 
. . . with  Insurance  and  the  Professions 
. . . with  Education  and  Government — 
Banking  is  looking  and  planning  ahead 
— confident,  alert  and  determined. 
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Everything  Known  In  Music 

Lyon  S^ealy 

1226-36  Huron  Road 
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If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  Are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LTGGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 


The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 

Bloomfield  Dresses 
Sterling  Coats 
Carter’s  Rayon  Underwear 
Meyer’s  Gloves 
Kayser  Hosiery 


Representative  showings  of  these  high  grade 
lines  are  now  on  display. 


JANBY  OIL  COMPANY 

Super  Service 

South  Main  at  Vine  St.,  Oberlin 


George  T,  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


23  East  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know’^ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oherlin 


Vote! 


Oberlin  College  is  doing  all  it  can  to  enable  those  of  its  students  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  coming  election  to  do  so.  Students  whose  home  is  so  located 
that  they  can  leave  Oberlin  in  the  morning,  vote  at  home,  and  return  before  night 

are  to  be  excused  from  absences  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  so  voting.  Free  transportation  is  to 
be  arranged  for  those  who  will  go  to  Cleveland 
to  vote.  The  question  of  absentee  voting  is  be- 
ing carefully  studied  by  a student  committee, 
and  many  students  will  vote  as  absentees. 

We  are  trying,  furthermore,  both  faculty 
and  students,  to  prepare  ourselves  to  vote  intel- 
ligently. A series  of  chapel  talks  on  various 
phases  of  the  campaign  has  been  given ; the  read- 
ing of  good  political  news  has  been  facilitated : 
and  the  students  themselves  have  organized  not 
only  party  clubs  of  the  usual  type,  but  also  non- 
partisan voters’  clubs  for  individual  states,  for 
the  discussion  of  state  problems  and  candidates. 
All  this  activity  is  being  undertaken  not 
merely  as  a matter  of  immediate  interest  and  importance,  but  in  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing in  these  young  voters  the  habit  of  exercising  their  electoral  rights,  and  of 
preparing  them  to  exercise  those  rights  intelligently. 

For  it  is  our  belief  that  every  American  citizen  ought  to  vote,  and  to  vote  in- 
telligently, on  every  voting  day  of  his  whole  life  long.  And  if  every  American  citizen 
ought  so  to  vote,  how  much  more  clearly  does  this  duty  rest  on  those  to  whom  col- 
lege has  offered  stimulation  of  their  intelligence  and  of  their  social-mindedness ! 

I wish  that  the  election  day  might  come  when  we  could  be  sure  that  every 
Oberlin  graduate,  man  or  woman,  for  whom  it  might  be  legally  and  physically  pos- 
sible, would  cast  a thoughtful  vote. 

Our  country  bitterly  needs  the  active  political  cooperation  of  its  college 
alumni. 
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In  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  the  frequent  winds  that 
blew  from  west  to  east  must  have  been  a serious  incon- 
venience to  the  ships  that  wanted  to  sail  from  cast  to 
west;  but  the  ships  that  sailed 
SOME  CULTURAL  eastward  clapped  their  wings 
ASPECTS  thereat  and  rejoiced. 

OF  THE  In  this  not-too-close  analogy 

DEPRESSION  j-j  symbolized  the  two-fold  action 

of  what  we  all  seem  to  be  pleased 
to  call  the  Depression.  Like  all  things,  it  brings  good 
and  bad  in  its  train.  The  wise  man,  deploring  the  evil, 
will  nevertheless  not  disdain  to  stoop  thankfully  for  the 
few  grains  of  good  that  may  ensue. 

It  is  evil,  of  course,  to  be  pursued  by  the  spectre  of 
financial  worry.  It  must  have  been  very  sad,  if  any  of 
our  Oberlin  family  were  so  afflicted,  to  lose  j^achts  and 
palaces  and  Old  Masters  and  trips  to  Europe.  It  is  still 
sadder,  on  the  part  of  the  greater  majority  of  us,  to 
have  to  cut  down  on  little  amusements,  on  clothes;  on 
favorite  magazines,  on  concert  and  forum  tickets.  Opera 
companies  and  orchestras  in  particular,  seem  to  stare  re- 
proachfully at  the  idea  that  a depression  could  be  cultural. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  may  be  profit- 
ing by  the  rather  sobering  dash  of  cold  water  we  have 
received.  One  of  these  is  the  soul. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  in  the  rush  of  things,  and 
everything  rushing  mostly  our  way,  our  souls — i.e.,  out- 
unified  personalities,  our  independent  selves — might  have 
been  somewhat  buried  under  the  debris.  We  got  to 
identifying  the  self  with  its  appurtenances — could  never 
think  of  it  without  its  drapings  of  velvet,  nor  otherwise 
than  riding  in  sleek  motor  cars,  or  possessing  this  or 
that.  Some,  on  the  forcible  undraping  which  has  since 
ensued,  must  have  stared  at  themselves  as  at  strangers. 

It  is  a good,  both  theologically  and  practically,  to 
wake  at  last  from  this  too-feverish  materialistic  dream.  If 
j'Ou  haven  t money  enough  to  belong  to  your  golf  club,  you 
at  least  don’t  have  to  dash  hastily  out  to  the  golf  grounds 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  on  Sundays,  waiving  your 
wife  with  a peck  on  the  cheek,  and  hrushing  the  organ- 
ized annoyance  of  children  from  your  path.  If  you  have 
for  reasons  given  up  your  bridge  club,  you  no  longer 
have  to  worr)'  ov-er  the  two,  or  three,  new  dresses  requi- 
site to  those  functions,  nor  the  Thursday  scramble  of 
arriving  home  in  time  to  preside  at  dinner.  No  longer 
the  fretful  rush  of  crushed-velvet  evening  wrap  or  re- 
fractory shirt-studs  for  the  opera.  Now  you  can  stay  at 
home  and  listen  to  it  over  the  radio. 

You  can  read.  Public  libraries  are  still  available. 
Elsewhere  in  these  columns  appears  an  offer,  on  the  part 
of  our  own  College  Library,  to  assist  alumni  in  any  w'ay 
possible  by  loan  of  books  or  suggested  reading  lists. 
You  can  pursue  the  recondite  occupation  of  visiting  mu- 
seums. You  can  walk.  You  can  even  go  to  see  your  friends. 
And  gradually  (if  you  care  to  stoop  for  this  grain  of 
good)  you  can  discov-er  and  possess  that  elusive  stranger, 
your  own  spirit. 


What  are  the  things  the  well-informed  alumnus  will 
want  to  know  about  the  'Oherlin  Campus  wdien  he  re- 
turns for  Homecoming  or  for  the  Centennial  in  June? 

What  is  going  on  that  is  of  importance, 
CURRENT  wdiat  of  significance  is  being  achieved? 

TRENDS  ^Ve  shall  take  for  granted  for  the  mo- 

ment the  workings  of  the  process  of 
Education,  which  is  presumably  the  College’s  raison 
d’etre,  and  confine  our  questioning  to  those  extra-educa- 
tional activities  which  make  up,  so  to  speak,  the  intel- 
lectual corona  of  college  life. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  campus  trends 
seems  to  be  a quickening  of  interest  along  social  and 
political  lines.  Oberlin,  of  course,  has  always  sent  her 
quota  of  earnest  and  devoted  workers  into  public  life 
and  into  good  causes — perhaps  more  than  her  quota, 
because  her  attitude  tow'ards  life  has  always  been  seri- 
ous and  practical.  But  never  has  the  ivory  tower  faded 
more  into  the  distance,  nor  the  average  undergraduate 
taken  more  intelligent  interest  in  general  economic  and 
political  affairs — in  recent  years  at  least — than  today. 

This  interest  takes  several  forms.  It  is  exemplified 
in  the  w-orkings  of  the  Oberlin  Peace  Society,  a body 
of  real  influence  on  the  campus;  by  student  attendance 
at  such  lecture-symposiums  as  the  Causey  Conferences 
of  the  last  few'  years;  by  the  mock-political  fervor  of  the 
Mock  Convention  last  spring,  and  the  real  political  in- 
terest and  discussion  on  the  Campus  this  fall.  The  De- 
partments of  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology  and 
History — the  social  sciences,  in  short — are  growing  in 
girth  and  in  light. 

Another  of  the  long-time  extra-educational  trends 
seems  to  be  a growth  of  interest  in  music  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  Art  Department  has  done  notable  work  in 
bringing  to  the  Campus  distinguished  speakers  in  the  arts, 
and  has  provided  displays  that  draw  more  and  more  stu- 
dent attendance.  The  Conservatory  has  not  only  offered 
Artists  Series  of  constantly  higher  quality;  it  has  been 
providing  more  frequent  musical  services  at  Chapel,  to 
the  general  satisfaction ; and  the  A Cappella  Choir,  in 
spite  of  its  austere  standards,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
musical  organizations  on  the  Campus. 

Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  faint  dawning  glow 
of  a revival  of  interest  in  religion.  The  first  steps  have 
been  taken,  at  least,  in  the  perceptible  decline  of  the 
rather  widespread  undergraduate  philosophy  of  pleasure 
of  a few  years  ago.  And  in  this  day,  when  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  more  of  a chance  of  survival  in  the  world 
at  large  than  at  any  time  since  the  "War — in  this  new' 
da\  Oberlin,  for  a hundred  }'cars  in  the  van-guard  of 
religious  thought,  will  certainly  not  lag  behind. 

A postscript:  it  is  interesting  to  see  how'  the  growth 
of  aesthetic  interests,  being  individualistic,  and  the 
growth  of  the  more  out-going  social,  political  and  relig- 
ious interests,  tend  to  balance  and  to  rectify  one  another. 
Oberlin’s  best  hope  for  the  future  is  that  none  of  her 
students  w'ill  be  untouched  by  any  one  of  the  three. 
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Impressions  of  India* 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  M.  HORTON 


Four  weeks  in  Japan  may  give  one  a fairly  deep 
impression  of  the  charm  of  that  lovely  little  coun- 
try; four  weeks  in  India  give  one  but  a hurried  panorama 
of  a vast  sub-continent,  crowded  with  a great,  varie- 
gated multitude  of  many  races,  castes  and  creeds.  These 
are  the  impressions  of  a four  weeks’  tourist.  Need  I 
say  more  to  explain  their  sketchy  inadequacy? 

The  fundamental  impression,  which  grew  upon  us 
daily  as  we  travelled  northward  from  Bombay  through 
the  native  states  of  Rajputana,  was  of  a land  of  terrific 
contrasts:  wealth  and  poverty,  beauty  and  squalor,  cul- 
ture and  ignorance,  set  side  by  side  with  no  midway 
gradations  to  relieve  the  opposition,  .-^s  we  found  our- 
selves continually  going  back  and  forth  between  the 
shadowy  coolness  of  the  arcades  and  the  blazing  heat  of 
the  streets,  so  we  found  ourselves  passing  abruptly  from 
the  ordered  loveliness  of  the  gardens  and  palaces  of 
Udaipur  out  into  the  clamor  and  filth  of  the  city  that 
surrounds  them,  or  looking  down  from  the  magnificent 
walls  of  the  deserted  city  of  Amber  upon  a throng  of 
people  swarming  like  ants  about  a certain  spot  on  the 
plain  below,  where  they  had  come  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  of  small-pox. 

Perhaps  the  best  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  con- 
trast-effect are  to  be  seen  in  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  and 
the  new  Government  Buildings  at  Delhi.  I had  heard, 
of  course,  before  I went  to  India,  the  romantic  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Taj — how  Shah  Jehan,  mad  with 
grief  at  the  death  of  the  wife  whom  he  adored,  vowed 
he  would  build  her  such  a tomb  as  had  never  been  built 
for  any  woman,  and  fulfilled  his  vow  by  building  such 
an  etherial  structure  as  has  never  been  seen  outside  of 
fairyland.  (We  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  by 
moonlight,  when  it  looks  as  though  it  might  truly  have 
been  summoned  into  being  by  Aladdin’s  lamp,  and 
might  at  any  moment  float  off  whence  it  came.)  What 
I had  not  heard,  was  that  the  building  of  the  Taj  was 
so  expensive  that  the  whole  Mogul  Empire  felt  the  pinch 
of  poverty ; and  when  Shah  Jehan  laid  plans  to  match 
the  white  Taj  with  a black  one,  whose  foundations  are 
still  visible,  his  son  and  his  subjects  rose  up  against  him 
and  imprisoned  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  save  the 
realm  from  ruin.  It  has  been  so  throughout  the  history 
of  India ; magnificence  and  misery  have  always  been 
causally  connected.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
sight  of  the  splendid  new  buildings  recently  erected  at 
Delhi  by  the  British  Government,  when  the  capital  was 
moved  there  from  Calcutta,  fails  to  evoke  any  enthusi- 
asm in  the  breasts  of  His  Majesty’s  Indian  subjects.  It 
is  probably  true,  as  I was  assured  by  many  Britisli  sym- 
pathizers, that  the  present  government  of  India  is  vastly 
more  economical  than  any  she  has  had  in  the  past,  and 
perhaps  also  more  economical  tlian  any  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment that  would  be  put  in  its  place ; yet  these  same 


•Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Horton  have  just  reuirnccl  from  a seven 
months’  trip  around  the  world,  spending,  _ roughly,  one  month 
in  India,  a month  iti  China,  and  a month  in  Japan. 


people  usually  went  on  to  admit  that  it  was  a great  tac- 
tical blunder  for  the  Government  to  attempt  to  ape  the 
magnificence  of  the  Rajahs  and  the  Moguls  at  a time 
when  the  misery  of  the  masses  was  at  last  beginning  to 
weigh  upon  the  conscience  of  the  religious  and  political 
leaders  of  the  nation. 

“At  last,”  I say;  for  during  most  of  India’s  history, 
the  contrast  between  the  culture  and  spirituality  of  the 
few  and  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  many  has 
been  just  as  marked  as  the  contrast  between  wealth  and 
starvation,  or  between  beauty  and  dirt.  No  one  can  deny 
the  greatness  of  India’s  achievements  in  the  realm  of 
literature,  philosophy  and  especially  religion;  but  in  the 
main,  her  leaders  have  gone  their  own  way  and  sought 
their  own  salvation,  quietly  meditating  in  forest  glades 
without  concerning  themselves  at  all  for  the  fate  of  the 
multitude.  Hence  the  shaking  contrast  between  the  refined 
philosophic  speculations  of  the  educated  high-caste  Hindus 
and  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  popular  Hinduism  one 
sees  in  the  temples.  Since  this  contrast  became  fixed  in 
the  caste  system,  ages  ago,  only  one  great  attempt  has 
been  made  to  break  it  down.  I refer  to  Gotama,  the 
Buddha’s  great  adventure  in  human  compassion,  which 
did  for  some  centuries  create  a more  fraternal  civilization 
in  India,  until  it  was  at  length  driven  out  of  the  land 
of  its  founder  by  the  undying  opposition  of  the  Brahmins. 
With  this  one  exception,  religion  and  culture  in  India 
have  always  been  the  monopoly  of  a leisure-class  aristoc- 
racy, who  have  enjoyed  their  privileges  with  a good  con- 
science because  they  believed  that  the  masses  were  con- 
demned to  misery  as  a just  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing in  some  previous  existence,  while  their  own  life 
of  leisurely  contemplation  was  awarded  to  them  in  recog- 
nition of  their  previous  distinguished  attainments.  It  is 
only  against  this  background  that  one  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  what  is  happening  before  our 
eyes  in  India  today,  where  a new  consciousness  of  na- 
tional unity  is  breaking  down  the  most  ancient  barriers 
of  se.x,  caste  and  creed,  and  where  the  greatest  religious 
leader  of  the  nation  expresses  his  religion  not  by  depart- 
ing to  some  forest  retreat  where  he  can  be  free  from  his 
fellows  in  order  to  commune  with  the  Absolute,  but  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  scanty  garb,  the  manual  toil 
and  the  miserable  life  of  the  masses,  and  demonstrat- 
ing his  willingness  to  die  in  order  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  untouchable  outcastes.  In  Vivekarnnda,  Tagore 
and  many  modern  Hindu  leaders  this  new  social  type 
of  religion  has  already  appeared,  but  in  Mahatma 
Gandhi  it  reaches  a pitch  of  dramatic  expression  which 
makes  liim  the  most  revolutionary  figure  in  Indian  life 
since  the  days  of  the  Buddha.  What  further  impres- 
sions of  India  I have  to  relate  will  therefore  naturally 
revolve  around  him. 

I had  hoped,  of  course,  like  most  American  pilgrims 
to  India,  to  meet  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  had  made  some  ar- 
rangements for  it,  far  in  advance;  but  the  breakdown  of 
the  Gandhi-Irwin  agreement  and  the  renewal  of  the  civil 
disobedience  movement  sent  the  Mahatma  back  to  jail  just 
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before  we  left  America,  and  made  an  interview  impossible. 
When  we  were  in  Poona,  where  he  is  kept,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  any  visitors  whatsover.  Later  he  was 
allowed  twenty  minutes  a week  for  interviews;  but  I was 
told  that  when  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews,  his  biographer  and 
intimate  friend,  asked  for  an  interview,  it  was  denied 
him.  \Ve  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
forming  a judgment  of  Mr.  Gandhi  from  what  was  said 
about  him,  and  what  we  could  see  of  his  movement. 

I can  assure  you  that  we  heard  plenty  of  talk  about 
Mr.  Gandhi — plenty,  but  bewilderingly  contradictory. 
To  some  he  was  a saint,  a modern  Christ,  an  incarna- 
tion of  Deity;  to  others  he  was  a common  charlatan, 
whose  private  life  would  not  bear  inspection.  To  some 
he  was  a great  idealist  and  pacifist,  who  by  identifying 
himself  with  the  cause  of  national  independence  had 
exerted  a restraining  influence  upon  the  hot-heads  of  his 
own  people,  and  guided  the  whole  nationalist  movement 
from  violence  and  hatred  into  paths  of  peace  and  good- 
will ; to  others,  he  was  a destructive  agitator  of  the 
worst  type,  whose  stubborn  religious  fanaticism  was  con- 
tinually blocking  progressive  measures  looking  toward 
self-government  for  India,  and  whose  inflammatory  talk 
was  a continual  incitement  to  rioting  and  assassination. 
Other  opinions  fell  somewhere  between  these  extremes: 
Mr.  Gandhi  was  a sincere  man,  meant  well,  but  it  was 
regrettable  that  he  had  left  the  field  of  religion  and  so- 
cial reform,  and  gone  into  politics,  where  he  was  not  at 
home;  or,  he  was  an  extremely  shrewd  political  schemer, 
with  a genius  for  playing  to  the  gallery,  a patriot  rather 
than  a saint,  whose  religious  language  was  only  part  of 
a carefully  calculated  art  of  self-dramatization;  or, 
again,  he  was  an  artless  and  amiable  soul,  with  a pro- 
nounced streak  of  vanity  in  his  nature,  who  was  as  pleased 
and  elated  as  a child  to  find  himself  the  most  talked-of 
man  in  the  world,  and  the  consultant  of  kings,  ministers 
and  viceroys. 

Now  I had  come  to  India  believing  that  in  Gandhi 
and  his  campaign  of  non-violent  revolution  there  was  a 
phenomenon  of  great  importance  for  I he  future  peace  of 
the  world  : the  beginnings,  perhaps,  of  that  “moral  equiv- 
alent for  war  for  which  we  are  all  groping.  I was 
bound,  therefore,  to  pierce  through  this  smoke-screen  of 
conflicting  opinions  and  learn  the  truth  about  the  man 
and  his  work,  if  I could.  Some  of  these  views,  I felt, 
could  be  immediately  discounted  as  the  product  of  polit- 
ical rancor,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  minds  seems  typi- 
cally to  express  itself  in  attacks  upon  the  private  life  of 
public  men.  Others,  I found,  dissolved  Into  incredibility 
when  I turned  again  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  own  published 
words,  and  compared  his  reputed  guilefulness  or  vanity 
with  the  transparent  frankness,  sincerity  and  selflessness 
of  his  letters  and  speeches.  There  remained  after  this 
one  great  obstacle  to  complete  sympathy  with  !\lr. 
Gandhi,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a great  aid  to  un- 
derstanding how  honorable  and  fair-minded  Englishmen, 
who  mean  to  be  just  and  generous  In  their  dealings  with 
the  Indian  people,  can  oppose  and  condemn  the  Ma- 
hatma, and  believe  it  nece.ssary  to  keep  him  in  jail.  I 
refer  to  the  “spotted  actuality”  of  the  great,  muitiform. 


clamorous  political  movement  of  which  he  is  the  leader: 
the  Congress  Party  and  its  oddly-assorted  allies,  ranging 
from  rich  merchants  In  Bombay  to  blood-stained  terror- 
ists in  Bengal. 

My  first  insight  into  the  complexity  of  the  forces  Mr. 
Gandhi  is  trying  to  rule  came  from  a remark  made  by 
a Goanese  Catholic  priest  with  whom  I fell  into  conver- 
sation on  the  train,  coming  back  from  Poona  to  Bom- 
bay. We  discussed,  inevitably,  the  Prisoner  of  Poona, 
and  I found  that  my  companion  was  a great  admirer  of 
the  man  and  his  principles,  which  he  considered  to  be 
substantially  Christian.  “But,”  he  added,  “you  must 
understand  that  very  few  of  his  followers  accept  those 
principles.  They  accept  Mr.  Gandhi’s  policy  of  non- 
violence simply  because  they  have  not  the  power  to 
fight  the  British  any  other  way.  They  have  the  will  to 
kill,  but  not  the  weapons  nor  the  opportunity.” 

I was  so  much  impressed  with  this  statement  that 
when,  next  day  in  Bombay,  I met  my  first  Congress 
“volunteer,”  a fine  upstanding  young  Moslem  who  had 
just  been  released  from  jail  on  parole,  I repeated  to  him 
what  the  priest  had  said,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  true. 
“I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,”  he  replied.  “A 
few  years  ago  there  was  hardly  more  than  one  man  in 
India  who  believed  in  non-violent  non-cooperation  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  not  merely  as  a matter  of  policy. 
That  man  was  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself. 

“Today,”  he  said — and  a flash  of  fire  came  and  went 
in  his  dark  C5'es  as  he  said  it — -“today,  there  are  many  of 
us  who  are  ready  to  stake  our  lives  on  the  Mahatma’s 
principles.  What  we  fear  is  that  when  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  are  all  cast  Into  prison,  the  hooligan  ele- 
ment may  take  control,  and  lead  to  acts  of  violence.” 

I was  later  to  learn  that  even  amongst  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  the  movement  there  were  wide  differ- 
ences of  spirit  and  aim,  if  not  of  principle.  My  young 
Moslem  in  Bombay  answered  to  my  ideal  of  what  a fol- 
lower of  Gandhi  ought  to  be — firm  in  devotion  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  right,  but  generous  in  his  judg- 
ment of  his  opponents,  and  more  concerned  that  his 
cause  should  be  held  true  to  its  principles  than  that  it 
should  immediately  succeed.  Later,  in  Allahabad,  I met 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Nehru  family,  which 
has  held,  next  to  Gandhi,  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Congress;  and  in  him  I was  conscious  of  a very  differ- 
ent spirit.  Such  a consuming  fire  of  patriotism  I have 
never  seen  in  any  man  ; it  was  magnificent,  and  terrible. 
He  was  eager  to  return  to  jail,  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  his  children;  “for,”  he  said, 
“so  long  as  the  enemy  alien  remains  upon  our  soil,  we 
are  all  In  jail,  and  we  feel  it  most  rvhen  we  are  outside 
the  walls  of  prison.”  He  was  confident  of  a speedy  and 
sweeping  victoty — “We  are  full  of  beans,”  he  said  with 
a grin,  “and  we  are  going  to  beat  them  hollow” — but 
beyond  that  one  great  objective  of  driving  out  the  hated 
foreigners  his  imagination,  apparently,  did  not  run.  And 
I hope  I was  not  unjust  in  sensing  in  him,  and  many 
other  Congress  sympathizers,  a spirit  of  bitterness  and 
unfairness  not  unnatural  in  a patriot,  but  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  a follower  of  the  Mahatma. 
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My  judgment,  then,  concerning  the  significance  of 
the  non-cooperation  movement  as  a “moral  equivalent 
for  war”  is  a divided  judgment,  since  the  movement  is 
not  a morally  unified  movement.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  cam- 
paign for  Hindu  rights  in  South  Africa,  where  he  had 
behind  him  a relatively  small  group  of  well-disciplined 
followers,  ready  to  undergo  any  suft'cring  rather  than 
sacrifice  their  principles,  presented  the  cardinal  features  of 
his  philosophy  and  his  methods  much  more  clearly  than 
his  present  campaign  in  India,  where  the  very  vastness  of 
his  following  constantly  endangers  the  purity  of  his 
principles.  Perhaps  never  before  has  a religious  leader 
tried  to  ride  such  a whirlwind  of  political  passion,  and 
subdue  it  by  his  directing  spirit.  It  must  be  said  that 
l\Ir.  Gandhi  has  been  only  sporadically  and  partially  suc- 
cessful: under  the  cover  of  a policy  of  non-violence  much 
venomous  hatred  has  found  devious  ways  of  expressing 
itself,  and  thus  the  spiritual  evils  of  war  have  never  been 
entirely  avoided,  while  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
has  offered  itself  too  temptingly,  the  Nationalist  move- 


ment has  expressed  itself  in  deeds  of  violence  for  which 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  felt  himself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  per- 
sonally responsible.  Yet  from  time  to  time  he  has  won 
miraculous  victories  by  the  power  of  the  spirit — as  at 
the  time  of  his  two  great  fasts — which  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  regret  that  he  has  dared  to  take  the  risks  of  enter- 
ing the  political  arena;  and  he  has  accomplished  at  least 
one  great  result  which  cannot  be  undone:  by  challen- 
ging the  proposition  that  government  rests  upon  force, 
and  can  only  be  overturned  by  force,  he  has  restored  self- 
respect  to  an  entire  people,  who  had  believed  it  neces- 
sary' to  cringe  and  cower  before  their  Western  rulers 
since  they  had  not  the  weapons  wherewith  to  resist 
them.  Herein,  Mr.  Gandhi  has  laid  down  a principle 
which  may  eventually  give  birth  to  a new  era  in  world 
history' — an  era  of  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  dreamed 
long  ago,  and  which  the  early  Christians  believed  to  be 
at  hand,  but  for  whose  long-delayed  coming  we  have 
fruitlessly  scrutinized  the  face  of  the  heavens,  since  we 
have  not  dared  to  inaugurate  it  upon  earth. 


The  Centennial  Commencement  and  Homecoming 

BY  GROVE  PATTERSON  ’05 

Chairman  of  the  Trustee-Faculty-Alumni  Centennial  Committee 


The  members  of  the  General  Committee  are  delight- 
ed with  the  generous  response  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Cleef,  of  the  National  Alumni  Association, 
and  of  other  members  of  the  alumni  who  are  aware  of 
the  plans  for  the  Centennial  Commencement  and  Home- 
coming next  June. 

All  of  us  who  are  alumni  or  former  students  of  Ober- 
lin  College  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  Centen- 
nial Commencement  and  Homecoming  is,  above  all  else, 
an  alumni  show.  It  is  our  party.  We  must  do  more 
than  bear  that  in  mind ; we  must  be  willing  to  bear  a 
very  definite  share  of  the  responsibility  for  making  it 
successful. 

I believe  every'  alumnus  will  be  glad  to  have  a part 
in  promoting  this  greatest  of  all  Oberlin  reunions.  The 
committee  urges  you  to  plan  now  for  your  return. 

The  chairman  of  the  General  Faculty'-Trustee-Alumni 
Centennial  Committee  has  been  asked  to  name  a Com- 
mittee on  the  Preparation  of  Program  and  Events  for 
the  Centennial  Commencement  and  Homecoming.  A 
strong  committee  has  been  named.  Here  the  members: 
Frank  C.  Van  Cleef  ’04,  Chairman:  A'Irs.  W.  S.  Coch- 
ran ’10,  F.  W.  Gurney  ’gi,  L.  E.  Hart  ’93,  T.  H. 
Harvey  ’10,  R.  J.  Herberts  ’22,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mastick 
’92,  G.  F.  White  ’96  and  Mayor  Morris  of  flberlin. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Mastick  has  also  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  a Speakers’  Committee. 

I feel  sure  that  the  alumni  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  plan  for  an  adequate  observance  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  College,  with  a magnificent  pageant 
and  with  notable  representatives  from  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  from  foreign  countries,  has  not  been 
abandoned.  Such  a celebration,  which  was  at  first 


planned  for  October  1933,  will  cost  a great  deal  of 
money — far  more  than  the  Trustees  feel  they  can  prop- 
erly spend  with  economic  conditions  as  they  are.  The 
General  Committee  hopes  and  believes  that  perhaps  in 
1934  or  later  we  shall  all  be  able  to  unite — alumni.  Fac- 
ulty and  Trustees — in  an  observance  of  Oberlin’s  lOO 
years  of  splendid  history  on  a scale  that  will  be  consid- 
ered adequate. 

Although  the  pageant  and  allied  features  of  this  con- 
templated celebration  have  had  to  be  postponed,  rve  must 
not  think  of  letting  June,  1933.  go  by  without  paying 
high  regard  to  one  of  the  most  notable  anniversaries  in 
the  history'  of  American  education.  The  Centennial 
Commencement  and  Homecoming  will  furnish  the  most 
satisfying  opportunity'  for  a reunion  of  Oberlin’s  chil- 
dren in  the  whole  history  of  the  College. 

As  Mr.  Van  Cleef  has  well  pointed  out,  this  great 
occasion  should  be  seized  upon  for  reunion  by  those  an- 
cient and  honorable  organizations  which  have  put  so 
much  into  Oberlin  life  through  the  years.  The  Glee 
Club  should  plan  a special  celebration : the  Oberlin 
Shansi  Association  might  well  he  called  upon  for  a con- 
tribution to  the  Commencement  program.  We  might 
bring  back  to  life  for  at  least  one  happy  Monday  night 
all  the  old  literary  .societies.  Every  good  organization — 
or  interesting  if  not  good — which  has  had  its  hour  upon 
the  Oberlin  stage,  must  live  again  next  June. 

Let  every  one  of  us  do  cheerfully  the  things  we  are 
asked  to  do  and  give  our  full  support  to  the  alumni  com- 
mittee which  has  been  named. 

The  usual  Commencement  program  will  probably  be 
extended  one  day,  lasting  from  Friday,  June  16,  through 
Wednesday,  June  21. 
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The  Renaissance  of  the  Oberlin  Art  Museum 

BY  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  B.  ARTZ  ’16 


Although  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  are  one  of  the 
recent  additions  to  tlie  curriculum  of  the  American  liberal 
arts  colleges,  Oberlin  has  offered  work  in  this  field  for 
nearly  half  a century.  The  first  thorough  handling  of 
the  subject,  however,  dates  from  the  teaching  of  Classical 
Archeology  by  Professor  Mar- 
tin in  the  nineties.  The  art 
collections  of  the  College  are 
more  recent  in  origin,  though 
no  attempt  was  made  to  main- 
tain an  art  museum  until  the  re- 
moval of  the  Olney  Art  Col- 
lection to  Oberlin  in  igo8.  On 
its  arrival  this  strange  miscel- 
lany of  art  objects  both  good 
and  bad,  which  the  Cleveland 
Museum  had  refused,  was  in- 
stalled on  the  third  floor  of  the 
College  library.  Here  it  re- 
mained until  its  removal  to  the 
new  Allen  Art  Museum  in 
1917.  By  that  time  other  gifts, 
notably  those  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Prentiss,  had  so 
increased  the  collections  that 
part  of  the  art  material  owned 
by  the  College  had  to  go  into 
storage.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Oberlin  Art  Association,  large- 
ly the  enterprise  of  Professor 
Martin,  had  for  years  been 
holding  excellent  exhibitions  on 
the  top  floor  of  old  French  Hall.  Through  these  the 
first  large  public  interest  in  art  in  Oberlin  was  created. 

In  1929  Mrs.  Hazel  B.  King  became  the  curator  of 
the  museum — an  admirable  appointment  due  to  Professor 
Ward.  She  at  once  began  to  rearrange  the  collections  giv- 
ing them  greater  order  and  keeping  onlj'  the  better  ob- 
jects on  view.  At  the  same  time,  she  and  Professor  Ward 
began  to  bring  a greater  number  of  travelling  exhibitions 
to  Oberlin  than  had  been  brought  before.  At  present  the 
galleries  open  a new  exhibition  every  three  weeks.  This 
has  resulted  in  a surprising  growth  in  attendance  at  the 
museum  by  both  students  and  towns-people  together  with 
a great  increase  in  the  number  of  out-of-town  visitors. 

I he  extraordinary  skill  of  IMrs.  King  in  the  selection  of 
the  type  of  material  exhibited  and  in  the  charm  of  its  ar-' 
rangement  have  given  the  Art  Museum  a veritable  sec- 
ond life.  She  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  exhibiting  art 
objects  which  belong  to  tbe  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity. Some  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  recent  years 
have  been  those  of  Professor  Wager’s  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  eighteenth  century  mezzotints,  of  Professor  Lord’s 
collection  of  Lalique  glass  and  oriental  rugs,  of  Mrs. 
Jaszi  s te.xtiles,  and  of  other  local  collections  of  old  pewter 
and  brass.  Mrs.  King  has  likewise  been  very  successful 
in  coordinating  the  travelling  exhibitions  with  the  work 
of  the  large  classes  in  practical  art,  which  form  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  courses  offered  in  Fine  Arts. 


'File  permanent  collections  of  the  museum  fall  into 
five  groups.  'Fhere  is  first  the  collection  of  oriental  rugs, 
most  of  them  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall.  It  is  the 
richest  in  e.xamples  of  the  Asia  Minor  and  Caucasian 
types,  although  there  are  also  fine  rugs  of  Turkoman, 
Persian  and  Chinese  origin.  It 
is  recognized  as  the  best  collec- 
tion of  oriental  rugs  now  on  ex- 
hibition between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  second,  the  gen- 
eral oriental  collection,  is  large 
and  varied.  There  are  five 
beautiful  examples  of  Rhinoce- 
ros horn  cups  from  the  Olney 
Collection,  a large  group  of 
Kakemono  (Chinese  painted 
scrolls)  from  the  Freer  and 
Prentiss  collections — ( Mrs. 

Prentiss  was  not  only  the  donor 
of  the  museum  building,  but  has 
been  its  most  generous  friend) 
— and  some  fine  Japanese  and 
Chinese  porcelains  which  in- 
clude five  Famille  Verte  vases 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  five 
K’ang  Hsi  vases  (blue  and 
white)  of  the  same  period,  two 
good  examples  of  fourteenth 
century  Celedon  ware,  a T’ang 
potten,r  incense-burner  of  the 
seventh  centurv,  and  a Han 
pottery  horse’s  head  of  the  third 
century — one  of  the  most  beautiful  small  objects  of  Chi- 
nese art  in  America.  In  addition  there  is  a handsome 
Chinese  temple  bell,  the  gift  of  Dr.  K’ung. 

In  the  field  of  western  painting,  the  museum 
owns  some  e.xcel- 
I e n t works  by 
George  Michel, 

Daubigny,  Harpig- 
nies,  and  by  the 
Americans  George 
Inness,  Chase  and 
Arthur  Davies.  In 
this  group  also  be- 
longs the  finest 
copy  extant  of  a 
lost  Raphael  ma- 
donna, a very  love- 
ly and  valuable 
work  which  Dr. 

Allen  bought  years 
ago  and  gave  to  the 
College.  A num- 
ber of  the  best 
paintings  are  the  re- 
cent gifts  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Homer 
Johnson  and  of  Mr. 


LADY  MARY  COKE 
From  Professor  Wager’s  Collection 
of  18th  Century  Mezzotints 


CHINESE  TEMPLE  BELL 
Gift  of  Dr.  K’ 
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and  Mrs.  Healy.  The  collections  have  also  been  en- 
riched by  a copy  of  Verrochio’s  fountain  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  of  Florence,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry'  J.  Haskell 
of  Kansas  City  in  memory'  of  his  wife,  Katharine  Wright 
Haskell. 

The  print  collection,  the  fourth  group,  is  large  and 
comprehensive,  and  includes  block-prints,  engravings, 
etchings,  mezzotints,  and  lithographs  extending  from  ex- 
amples of  Diirer  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  through  Rembrandt  and  the  great  etchers  and 
engravers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to 


Meryon,  Corot,  Whistler,  Zorn  and  the  work  of  today. 
Finally  the  museum  has  on  extended  loan  a large  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  and  books  which  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  book-making  and  book-illustration  from  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  present  day.  Taken  together 
these  collections  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  any  of 
the  American  college  art  museums.  The  interesting  fash- 
ion in  which  they  are  exhibited  is  largely  due  to  the  skill 
and  devotion  of  Mrs.  King.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fur- 
ther gifts  will  maintain  the  position  of  the  museum  as 
one  of  the  leading  college  museums  of  art  in  America. 


The  Hungry  Sheep 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE  may  well  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  even  this  year,  in  the  face  of  a long  con- 
tinued and  increasing  economic  depression,  her  enroll- 
ment has  fallen  off  no  more  than  six  percent.  Appar- 
ently all  those  students  who  were  in  any  way  able  to 
finance  their  college  course  have  returned,  and  a grati- 
fy'ingly'  large  number  of  new  students  have  entrusted 
their  educational  salvation  to  our  charge.  W^hat  is  it, 
precisely,  that  they  seek  and  hope  to  find  here,  that  justi- 
fies them  in  making  so  great  a sacrifice  as  they  and  their 
parents,  in  many  cases,  are  making  in  order  that  they 
may  spend  four  years  on  the  campus?  Not  all  of  them, 
surely,  are  devotees  of  sweetness  and  light.  Social  and  . 
economic  dividends  according  to  the  dictum  of  a recent 
college  graduate  in  the  New  York  Nation j are  the  be-’ 
all  and  end-all  of  the  majority  of  college  students.  And 
if  that  is  so,  if  in  Oberlin  College  as  well  as  in  other 
American  colleges,  learning  is  on  the  defensive,  what  of 
the  plight  of  the  unregimented  few,  of  those  who  have 
matriculated  in  the  college  in  order  that  they  might 
pursue  with  the  scholar’s  zeal  the  devious  windings  of 
beauty  and  truth? 

Such  pious  students  may  still  be  found,  if  only  in 
small  numbers,  on  every  college  campus.  Their  prob- 
lem is  quite  real.  Are  they  here  merely  on  sufferance, 
tolerated  with  a benevolent  generosity  by  the  “regular” 
members  of  the  college  society?  Have  they  any  longer 
a valid  place  in  our  bustling  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing? What  responsibility,  if  any,  is  the  college  in  honor 
bound  to  assume  for  them? 

It  is  true  that  of  late  years,  until  smitten  by  the  eco- 
nomic depression,  our  colleges  have  waxed  fat  and  pros- 
pered. The  rush  of  students  to  enter  academic  gates — 
almost  any  academic  gates — has  been  as  fervid  as  if  those 
gates  were  studded  with  pearl  and  opened  upon  salva- 
tion. And  indeed,  in  the  artless  belief  of  the  socially- 
minded  and  economically-minded  parents  and  children, 
they  seem  to  do  so — upon  a salvation  tliat  is  itself  a 
symbol  of  our  national  prosperity.  In  the  rush,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  educational  beliefs  and  traditions  of 
an  earlier  day  have  been  trodden  under  foot.  A new 
impetus  has  generated  a new  code.  Scholarship  gasps 
for  breath.  Campus  activities  hold  the  field.  “You  did 


not  come  to  Yale,”  a recent  alumnus  of  that  university 
asseverated,  “for  an  education.  . . . You  came  for  the 
real  things.” 

The  likelihood  is  that  our  national  prosperity,  in 
thus  creating  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  a college  course,  did  not  simultaneously  create  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  these  new  students  for  true 
scholarship.  That  would  be  too  much  to  expect.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  opposite  would  be  true.  Scholarship  as  such  might 
well  find  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  thrive  in  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  efficiency  and  material  success. 
One  may  live  well,  so  it  has  been  said,  even  in  a palace; 
but  it  takes  spiritual  hardihood  to  do  so  if  all  about  you 
there  are  evidences  of  a blatant  worldliness. 

Down,  consequently,  came  fluttering  the  pennon  of 
pure  scholarship  in  many  an  academic  keep;  the  Jolly 
Roger,  with  willing  hands  at  the  halyards,  went  up  in 
its  place ; and  an  armistice  was  signed  with  faculty  and 
administration.  Lux  et  Veritas,  being  now  outmoded, 
gave  place  to  Hail,  hail,  the  gang’s  all  here! — or  what- 
ever may  now  be  the  more  elegantly  restrained  equiva- 
lent of  that  particular  bit  of  “collegiate”  crudity. 

Society  having  sanctioned  the  college  to  begin  with, 
was  now  in  the  persons  of  its  accredited  representatives 
determined  to  exercise  its  privilege  in  directing  the 
course  it  should  take.  And  the  forlorn  remnant,  still 
bent  on  their  Quixotic  aim  of  securing  an  education, 
must  needs  foregather  inoffensively  in  some  recondite 
classroom,  or  pursue  their  solitary  way,  tolerated,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  countenanced. 

Society  and  its  requirements  cannot  be  ignored  in 
tin's  connection,  nor  should  they  be.  The  college  is  an 
instrument  of  the  common  weal,  not  a god  in  its  own 
right.  The  educational  programme  of  the  middle  ages, 
except  insofar  as  it  has  timeless  importance,  must  be  re- 
vised now  and  again  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  accord 
with  the  manner  of  life  of  the  new  day.  All  this  is  ob- 
vious and  generally  admitted. 

Does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  ever-shifting,  ever- 
changing  complex  of  socict}'  is  to  determine,  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  tlie  trend  and  drift  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation? Must  we  veer  from  one  educational  sea-mark 
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to  another  whenever  the  vessel  lists  to  starboard  or  to 
port?  There  are  navigators  wlio  are  confident  (to  re- 
tain the  figure  for  a moment)  that  we  are  altogether  on 
the  wrong  tack.  And  they  would  have  us  forthwith 
alter  our  course,  or  go  into  dry-dock  for  repairs,  or  even 
transmit  into  the  void  a frantic  SOS.  But  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  of  them  is  quite  ready  to  give  up  the  ship 
entirely. 

To  meet  the  situation  as  it  exists,  all  manner  of 
expedients  have  been  proposed  by  all  manner  of  well- 
intentioned  friends.  Some  few  weeks  ago,  the  hospital 
wherein  a patient  suffering  from  a protracted  case  of  hic- 
coughs was  being  treated,  was  deluged  with  voluntary 
“sure  cures”  of  every  description  from  all  over  the 
country.  Everyone  who  had  ever  known  or  heard  of  a 
homely  or  scientific  remedy  for  this  affliction  felt  called 
upon  to  proffer  his  advice,  gratis.  For  all  I know,  the 
patient  died,  though  I am  not  certain  of  the  sequel.  But 
the  good  will  of  the  lay  practioners,  in  any  event,  was 
manifest. 

In  most  spheres  of  activity,  particularly  in  those 
which  supposedly  depend  upon  professional,  specialized 
training  and  experience,  such  outside  interference  would 
be  regarded  as  impertinent.  The  layman  is  inclined  in 
general  to  be  diffident  about  advising  the  legally  consti- 
tuted attorney  how  to  present  his  plea.  Usually,  the 
la}'man  defers  to  the  disciplined  experience  of  the  phy- 
sician. To  be  sure  he  frequently  feels  that  he  could 
handle  the  case  far  better  himself;  but  as  a rule  he  re- 
serves the  expression  of  that  conviction  for  the  less  skep- 
tical ear  of  boon  companion  or  kinsfolk. 

Not  so  with  education.  The  layman  public  has  a 
vested  interest  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  fully  in- 
tends to  make  himself  heard.  That  is  altogether  proper. 
But  the  resulting  Babel  of  suggestion  only  confuses  the 
issue,  and  W’e  can  do  no  more  than  echo  the  querulous 
question.  Whom  shall  my  soul  believe? 

It  may  w-ell  be  that  society  would  not  be  so  prompt 
to  rush  in  if  angels  were  less  afraid  to  tread.  Too  often 
the  methods  employed  by  the  heavenly  host  in  entleavor- 
ing  to  make  the  crooked  straight  have  seemed  to  the 
general  public  to  be  professional  or  scientific  only  to  the 
e.xtent  that  those  methods  were  based  on  trial  and  error. 
But  the  very  fact  that  college  administrators  and  fac- 
ulties are  so  conscientiously  devoting  themselves  at  pres- 
ent to  their  problem  is  in  itself  an  indication  that  they 
recognize  its  importance.  The  colleges,  in  the  main,  are 
most  seriously  endeavoring  to  bring  their  scheme  of  ed- 
ucation into  some  true  relation  with  the  authentic  needs 
of  our  society. 

It  is  obligatory  upon  them  to  do  so  for  they  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  maneuvered  into  an  awkward 
dilernma.  By  opening  their  doors,  with  democratic  in- 
discriminateness, to  the  ant,  the  sluggard,  the  butterfly, 
the  cricket  and  the  grub,  they  have  tacitly  declared  that 
they  are  prepared  and  willing  to  entertain  such  visitors; 
or^  else  that  they  are  presumptuous  enough  to  expect  to 
bring  about  such  transfiguration  of  these  unpromising 
creatures  as  shall  metamorphose  them  all  into  shining 
dragon-flies. 


Either  assumption  is  extremely  audacious,  the  one 
hardly  more  so  than  the  other.  Yet,  logically,  are  the 
colleges  not  in  effect  making  just  this  declaration?  If 
they  are  not  to  be  accused,  through  direct  and  indirect 
advertising  of  their  wares,  of  offering  a particular  brand 
of  education  under  false  pretenses,  must  they  not  firmly 
screen  their  doors  and  windows  to  most  of  the  blithe  but 
heedless  moths  and  in.sects  that  are  dazzled  by  the  light, 
admitting  only  the  industrious  ant  and  his  brethren? 
For  the  probability  is  that  even  in  college  the  cricket 
will  continue  to  skip. 

If  this  statement  sounds  too  much  like  a page  from 
the  defeatist  philosophy  of  our  modern  times,  let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  the  alternative  here  set  down  has  been 
exaggerated.  The  situation  need  not  be  quite  so  des- 
perate as  it  sounds.  But  the  basic  fact  remains  tliat  the 
college,  in  extending  an  indiscriminate  hospitality  to 
all  manner  of  applicants,  is  by  that  very  generosity  lia- 
ble to  the  imputation  that  it  will  offer  its  guests  such 
nourishment  as  they  are  able  to  assimilate.  And  by  the 
same  token  the  college  is  at  least  equally  bound  to  min- 
ister still  to  the  wholly  different  appetite  of  that  small 
but  constant  percentage  of  the  more  truly  scholarly. 

This  double  obligation  does  not,  however,  put  the 
college  in  the  same  category  with  the  entrepreneur  of 
a movie  palace,  who  “gives  the  public  what  they  want.” 
It  merely  demands  that  whatever  fare  be  spread  before 
the  members  of  the  household  be  selected  and  seasoned 
with  some  regard  for  the  best  principles  of  dietetics  and 
also  for  the  taste  and  needs  of  their  grooving  bodies  and 
minds.  And  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  household  are  differently  constituted.  It 
would  have  been  much  simpler,  to  be  sure,  had  the  col- 
leges chosen  to  do  so,  for  them  to  lay  one  small  table 
and  provide  it  with  uniform  food  and  drink,  inviting 
to  the  repast  only  those  who  found  their  sustenance  in 
that  provision.  But  they  have  elected,  instead,  to  find 
places  for  all  and  sundry — have,  in  fact,  sent  out  into 
the  highway  and  the  hedges.  That  being  so,  are  they 
now  to  serve  caviare,  only,  to  the  general? 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  facing  for  many  generations 
past  a situation  similar  to  this  though  not  identical  with 
it.  have  met  that  situation  with  a practical  compromise. 
With  disarming  realism  of  view  they  ha\’e  recognized  a 
diffe  rence  in  aptitude  and  aim  on  the  part  of  their  un- 
dergraduates, and  have  accommodated  themselves,  with 
no  loss  of  face,  to  the  bald  facts.  Moreov^er,  several  of 
our  own  colleges,  taking  their  cue  from  England,  have 
been  adapting  with  considerable  success  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish educational  methods.  Those  methods,  grafted  on 
an  American  stock,  are  now  in  successful  operation  at 
Swarthmore,  at  Princeton,  and  elsewhere;  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions  why  they 
might  not  be  given  an  even  more  general  acceptance.  If 
our  colleges  are  to  continue  to  encourage  a general  admit- 
tance, without  restriction  as  to  demonstrated  scholarly 
aims  and  attainments,  they  are  in  honor  and  logic  bound 
to  do  so. 

As  it  is  now,  the  “regular”  undergraduate,  preoc- 
cupied with  the  responsibilities  of  managing  the  campus 
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daily  paper  and  with  thoughts  of  the  week-end  function 
he  is  to  attend  and  the  college-end  business  connection 
he  hopes  to  make,  is  merely  fretted  by  assignments  and 
lectures  that  do  not  at  all  come  home  to  his  business  and 
bosom.  They  have  for  him  merely  an  academic  inter- 
est— the  adjective  connoting  the  ultimate  in  futility. 
The  “queer”  undergraduate,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
mastered  his  assignment,  is  bored  to  nausea  by  a class- 
room routine  whose  pace  and  scope  are  controlled  by  the 
capacity  of  the  majority — the  one  concession  the  college 
seems  willing  to  make  to  them. 

“I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us, 
sir,”  certain  of  our  colleges  may  wish  to  assert  with  the 
player  in  Hamlet.  “Oh,  reform  it  altogether,”  replies 
the  melancholy  Dane.  Not  a change  in  method  alone 
will  be  sufficient,  however  great  an  improvement  that  in 
itself  may  be.  In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  a new 
way  of  dealing  with  the  “pass”  men  and  the  “honors” 
men,  there  is  required  of  us  a new  spirit  in  the  teaching 
of  both  groups,  and  a new  emphasis.  All  too  often  both 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  have  been  fed  chaff  at  the  negli- 
gent hands  of  those  whose  real  Interest  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  Burbanking  a new  grain  of  wheat  than  in  for- 
warding the  welfare  of  the  sheep. 

The  college  teacher  of  today,  particularly  if  he  has 
to  do  professionally  with  the  “regulars,”  is  in  duty 
bound,  first  of  all,  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to 
elevate  the  intellectual  level  of  his  charges  and  to  ex- 
tend their  horizon.  No  self-respecting  member  of  a col- 
lege faculty  can  do  less.  No  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  raw  material  with  which  he  has  to  work,  he  must 
wage  a tireless  fight  against  Philistinism,  materialism 
and  the  congregated  hosts  of  darkness.  It  may  seem  to 
him  a hopeless  cause,  lost  before  begun ; nevertheless, 
he  must  stand  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach  so  long  as 
he  has  breath  in  his  body.  Only  so  will  the  hungry 
generations  make  the  slightest  advance  toward  the  light. 


This  much  he  must  resolutely  attempt;  but  he  should 
also  attempt  much  more.  Recognizing  the  aims  and  the 
aptitudes  of  his  pupils,  he  must  endeavor  so  to  relate  the 
subject  matter  of  his  instruction  to  the  “real”  values  of 
life,  that  even  philosophy  will  be  seen  to  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  novels  of  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Aldous 
Huxley,  even  Shakespeare  will  be  shown  to  have  been 
aware  of  what  is  now  termed  behavioristic  psychology, 
even  mediaeval  history  may  be  made  to  e.xemplify  the 
inexorable  logic  of  cause  and  result.  No  longer  a mat- 
ter of  sterile  erudition  preserved  in  a vacuum,  these  sub- 
jects of  study  and  all  others  as  well  will  be  made  to  take 
on  a validity  and  a vitality  that  will  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  even  the  most  degage  of  our  youths  and 
maidens. 

Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  this  approach 
should  not  be  employed.  There  is  no  disloyalty  to  truth 
if  it  be  presented  as  quick  rather  than  as  dead.  There 
is  no  discredit  to  beauty  if  its  radiance  be  made  to  shine 
upon  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.  No  question  is 
being  raised  here  of  “practical”  or  “utilitarian”  courses. 
That  is  a separate  matter.  Our  present  concern  is  with 
a quickening  of  the  whole  spirit  of  learning. 

The  same  approach  and  emphasis  is  of  equal  worth 
when  applied  to  the  little  band  of  scholars.  Insofar  as 
they  are  to  become  the  teachers  of  tom.orrow,  they  will 
themselves  benefit  from  this  humanized  presentation  of 
the  lore  of  the  past.  But  as  a group,  they  will  derive 
more  particular  profit,  I suspect,  from  the  more  highly 
charged  intellectual  atmosphere  they  will  be  permitted 
to  breathe  when  a majority  of  the  entire  undergraduate 
body  are  themselves  persuaded  of  the  fundamental  value 
of  a college  education.  The  individual  student  must  always 
do  his  part.  But  our  American  colleges  should  them- 
selves take  the  lead  in  this  cooperative  enterprise,  and 
should  not  only  foster  but  inculcate  a spirit  of  vitalized, 
humanized  learning  by  means  of  a method  of  instruc- 
tion and  an  emphasis  of  teaching  in  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  our  day. 


Oberlin’s  Non-Quota 
Students 


A formal  protest  concerning  the  recent 
ruling  on  foreign  non-quota  students,  ad- 
dressed to  the  lion.  William  Doak,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  was  drawn  up  and  sent 
by  the  Student  Council  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 12. 

“Believing  that  discrimination  against 
the  rights  of  non-quota  students  from 
foreign  lands  to  work  for  cash  is  en- 
tirely unfair,”  the  letter  reads,  “the  Stu- 
dent Body  of  Oberlin  College  wishes  to 
express  disapproval  of  your  recent  action. 

“Your  interpretation  will  keep  from 
our  American  colleges  and  universities 
the  most  valuable  of  foreign  students, 
those  who  so  value  the  opportunities  in 
our  country  that  they  are  willing  to  earn 
part  of  their  expenses  while  here.  We, 
in  Oberlin,  are  firmly  convinced  that,  in 


our  country,  the  number  of  non-quota 
students  who  work  offer  no  menace  to 
the  efforts  of  American  students  to  earn 
a part  of  their  expenses,  and  that  their 
contribution  to  American  college  life  is 
indispensable. 

“Moreover,  your  stand  strikes  directly 
at  the  very  thing  Oberlin  has  been  striv- 
ing to  maintain  these  one  hundred  years, 
the  right  of  both  sexes  of  all  races  to 
earn  a part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while 
enrolled  here.” 

Oberlin  this  year  has  seventeen  foreign 
non-quota  students  who  all  are  potentially, 
and  some  of  whom  may  be  practically, 
affected  by  the  new  ruling  against  em- 
ployment. Nine  are  from  Japan,  four 
from  China,  and  one  each  from  Egypt, 
Persia,  Siberia  and  Korea.  Two  are 
seniors  in  the  College,  two  are  graduate 
students,  and  thirteen  are  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology. 

The  ruling,  as  originally  promulgated 


(September  i)  forbidding  all  foreign 
students  not  entering  under  the  immigra- 
tion quota  to  work  at  all,  has  since  been 
modified  to  allow  them  to  work  for  the 
school  for  tuition,  or  for  board  and 
room.  It  does  not,  however,  allow  them 
to  work  for  cash  to  pay  current  or  in- 
cidental expenses.  According  to  an  es- 
timate by  the  New  York  Times,  from 
1500  to  2500  foreign  students  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  affected — hardly  enough  to 
constitute  a serious  menace  to  the  Ameri- 
can students  who  must  work. 


Call  for  Magazines 


Subscribers  who  have  finished  with 
1931-32  magazines  and  who  do  not  care 
to  keep  them  for  file,  are  assured  that 
the  magazines  would  be  appreciated  by 
the  Alumni  Office  at  Oberlin.  Please 
send  them  on  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
mit the  cost  of  the  postage. 


Men  and  Women  of  OberliWs  Hundred  Years 


Dr.  James  Dascomb 


and  his  young  wife  were  among 
the  first  teachers  to  come,  in  1834, 
to  the  struggling  neiu  college  in  the  wilderness. 

Dr.  Dascomb,  elected  professor  of  chemistry,  botany  and  physiology, 
and  in  addition  general  physician,  was  a native  of  New  Hajnpshire  and  a 
scientist  by  temperament.  He  was,  that  is,  cautious  and  conservative  in  his 
judgments,  intolerant  of  inaccuracy  and  negligence,  interested  only  in  the 
truth.  Some  of  Oberlin  s early  radicalisms  and  current  foibles  were  a lit- 
tle hard  for  him  to  bear,  but  he  kept  quietly  on  his  way,  and  introduced  a 
much-needed  element  of  stability  and  balance  into  the  whole.  His  work 
extended  over  a period  of  forty-four  years. 

Those  ivho  have  known  him  speak  of  him  as  a kindly  ?nan,  uprighi 
and  of  thorough  integrity,  a gentleman,  a man  to  be  remembered  with  ad- 
miration, affection  and  respect;  but  not  a man  to  whom  one  would  take 
little  troubles,  particularly  those  born  of  self  stupidity,  ignorance,  or  care- 
lessness. 


Marianne  Dascomb  T " iuteiugence.  gen- 
tle manners,  sound  sense,  and  a 
perception  of  the  ridiculous.  Since  she  was  in  mind  and  heart  and  kind- 
ness a lady,  her  sense  of  humor  never  inflicted  pain;  but  it  ivas  distinctly 
an  ameliorative  influence  in  an  age  and  society  that  ivas  inclined  to  take 
life  pretty  seriously.  Not  that  Airs.  Dascomb  did  not  take  serious  things 
seriously;  but  she  had  a certain  perspective  that  some  of  her  colleagues  never 
attained. 

Mrs.  Dascomb  taught  during  the  first  year  of  her  coming,  and  was 
Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Department  the  following  year.  Released  from 
these  duties  at  her  own  request,  she  was  a member  of  the  Ladies'  Board 
until  1852,  when  she  was  again  earnestly  besought  to  take  over  the  princi- 
palship.  She  held  this  post  for  eighteen  years,  until  her  retirement  in  1870. 

Quietly  but  always  exquisitely  dressed,  with  no  false  pretense  about 
her,  unconscious  of  her  influence,  unsupicious  of  evil,  trustful  of  others’ 
like  integrity  and  good  motives,  she  zuent  on  her  way  doing  good.  Oberlin 
would  have  been  infinitely  poorer  without  her  and  without  the  other  women 
of  her  company. 


(( 


Father  Keet>*\  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  enters  Ober 

H f lin's  history  as  the  Trustee  who,  early  ii 
^835j  us  President  of  the  Board,  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  admis 
sion  of  colored  students.  From  that  time  on,  in  the  beautiful  words  0, 
Presidejit  Fairchild,  he  took  Oberlin  on  his  heart,  and  never  laid  it  of 
until  he  laid  off  all  earthly  thought  and  care.” 

Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1781,  John  Keep  was  a minister  highly  sue 
cessful  in  his  calling.  After  the  beginning  of  his  association  ivith  Oberlin 
he  devoted  tnuch  of  his  time  to  her  welfare,  going  with  William  Daives  it 
1839  on  the  mission  to  England  and  laboring  for  her  after  his  retirement 
from  the  ministry  in  1850. 

He  was  a man  of  unshakable  courage  and  tireless  energy  in  a cause  In 
recognized  to^  be  good ; of  unbounded  faith  and  cheer.  He  was  of  orderly 
and  systematic  mind,  and  went  at  once  to  the  essential  of  anv  matter.  Hi 
was  a great  positive  source  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the  neiu  community. 

And  by  his  side  stood  a calm  and  loving  figure — his  ivife  Lydia,  of 
whom  he  wrote-.  "To  her  I oiue  much,  yea,  it  verily  seems  to  me  all,  oj 
u’hat  success  I have  had  in  my  ministerial  labors.  . . . Her  counsels delib- 

erate, never  obtrusive,  always  given  in  a kind  spirit,  yet  clear  and  firm— 
became  to  ?ne  law,  so  fully  did  they  bear  the  proof  that  Aie  had  the  mini, 
of  Lhnst.  . . . 
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As  a crowning  feature  of  Oberlin’s 
student  political  activity  this  fall,  and 
on  student  request,  an  hour  Chapel  for 
the  presentation  of  Republican,  Democrat- 
ic and  Socialistic  campaign  arguments 
was  held  Tuesday,  October  i8.  The  Re- 
publican speaker  was  Gilbert  Bettman, 
Attorney  General  of  Ohio  and  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate;  the  Demo- 
cratic, Charles  A.  Sawyer  ’o8,  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio  in  the 
forthcoming  elections;  the  Socialist,  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Douglas  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  Douglas  drew  the  lot  to 
speak  first.  “I  am  supporting  Norman 
Thomas,”  he  said,  “for  two  reasons.  First, 

I believe  that  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  are  both  so  corrupt  and  con- 
servative that  neither  gives  the  liberal 
and  progressive  voter  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself.  Second,  the  present  eco- 
nomic and  moral  collapse  seem  to  indi- 
cate a need  for  more  thorough-going  or- 
ganization than  is  likely  to  be  provided 
by  either  of  the  major  parties.” 

Declaring  that  “the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  have  grown  together 
so  largely  that  they  constitute,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  two  wings  of  the 
same  bird  of  prey,”  Mr.  Douglas  re- 
called the  bi-party  political  operations  of 
Instill  in  Chicago,  the  good  understand- 
ing between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Boston  and 
Cleveland. 

“The  primary  difference  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  today 
is  largely  geographical  and  sentimental,” 
he  said,  “not  political  or  economic.  The 
Democrats  are  supposedly  for  a low  tar- 
iff— except  when  they  vote. 

“In  common  with  Republicans,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  solicits  votes  from  the  poor, 
and  money  from  the  rich,  on  the  pretext 
of  protecting  either  from  the  other.” 

We  need  one  conservative  party.  Pro- 
fessor Douglas  said ; we  don’t  need  two. 
“We  need  the  Republican  party — we 
don’t  need  the  Democrats.  Radicalism 
went  out  of  the  window  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  William  Jennings 
Bryan.” 

According  to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  pri- 
mary needs  of  the  present  are,  first,  ad- 
equate federal  relief,  with  a program  of 
constructive  public  works;  second,  un- 
employment insurance;  third,  farm  re- 
lief, through  the  expedient  of  slashing 
tariff  on  manufactured  goods  to  bring 
manufactures  down  to  the  level  of  the 
farmer’s  |iockct-book  and  by  revision  of 
taxes  off  real  estate  onto  inheritances  and 
income;  fourth,  some  re-adjustment  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  society  and 
probably  some  system  of  plannetl  pro- 
duction. 

“If  voii  want  to  vote  for  the  sterile 
present,  vote  for  either  Hoover  or  Roose- 


Politics 


velt.  It  doesn’t  make  much  difference. 
But  if  you  want  to  vote  for  the  future, 
vote  for  Thomas.” 

Mr.  Bettman,  who  spoke  next,  found 
it  difficult  to  refrain  from  refutation, 
although  the  speeches  were  supposed  to 
be  given  without  reference  to  one  another. 
“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the  great  party 
system  is  the  safest  way  and  soundest 
way  for  a free  people  to  achieve  gov- 
ernment. 

“A  party  is  a reflection  of  the  people 
who  make  it  up,  and  calling  the  parties 
corrupt  is  an  indictment  of  human  na- 
ture. Whatever  group  arises  from  the 
people  will  contain  its  share  of  good 
and  evil.” 

Mr.  Douglas’  examples  of  corruption 
“proved  nothing,”  he  said ; a few  in- 
stances do  not  make  a rule.  “No  utility 
company  contributed  to  my  campaign, 
and  probably  not  to  Mr.  Sawyer’s  either. 

I do  not  beliex-e  that  the  parties  are  con- 
trolled by  interest.  That  is  all  news- 
paper talk. 

“The  real  problem  before  the  country 
is  whether  w'e  are  going  to  think,  or  let 
ourselves  be  carried  away  by  emotion. 
Shall  we  go  by  facts,  or  by  prejudices? 

“Is  there  any  causal  relation  betw'een 
the  depression  and  Herbert  Hoover’s  ad- 
ministration? Not  the  slightest.” 

The  depression,  Mr.  Bettman  pointed 
out,  is  the  result  primarily  of  the  World 
War,  in  which  40,000,000  men  engaged 
in  years  of  waste  and  in  which  billions 
were  blown  up  in  treasure;  and  of  the 
spiral  of  supply  and  demand  generated  by 
the  War,  ultimately  creating  inflation  and 
its  necessary  concomitant,  the  bursting 
of  the  bubble.  Such  a period  of  depression 
has  followed  every  war. 

He  appealed  to  his  listeners  to  read  the 
Des  Moines  and  Cleveland  speeches  of 
Mr.  Hoover.  “If  America  reads  these 
speeches  and  then  doesn’t  re-elect  Her- 
bert Hoover,”  he  declared,  “America  is 
on  the  down  grade.” 

Mr.  Bettman  cited  sound  money  and  a 
protective  tariff  as  the  two  basic  prin- 
ciples for  which  Mr.  Hoover  has  been 
fighting. 

“To  tear  nut  the  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  would  be  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  reconstruction  which  has  al- 
ready begun.” 

Mr.  Sawver,  speaking  last,  dismissed 
the  Socialist  party  with  the  one  word 
“impractical.” 

“.■vir.  Bettman  and  I both  believe  in 
the  two-party  system.  I he  practical 
(|uestion  before  the  country  today  is. 

Shall  Hoover  be  re-elected?” 

In  what  condition,  Mr.  Sawyer  asked, 
does  the  country  find  itself  after  three  and 
a half  years  of  Hoover?  The  Reptdilicans 
say,  things  might  be  worse,  the  Repub- 
licans have  done  their  best  under  very 


trying  conditions,  and  that  the  party  is 
experienced  and  should  therefore  be  kept 
in  office. 

“It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say 
whether  conditions  might  have  been  worse 
if  the  last  administration  had  been  Dem- 
ocratic. If  some  say  that  even  so,  we 

are  much  better  off  economically  than 
Europe,  the  answer  is  that  we  have 
always  been  better  off.  The  margin  to- 
day is  smaller  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  thirty  years.” 

It  is  not  pleasant,  according  to  Mr. 
Sawyer,  for  Republicans  to  recall  their 
campaign  promises  of  four  years  ago, 
when  it  was  declared  that  a continu- 
ation of  the  Republican  party  policies 
was  essential  to  secure  prosperity,  and 
that  the  world  was  nearer  than  ever  be- 
fore to  the  “final  triumph”  over  poverty. 

Hoover’s  actions  in  the  present  crisis 
“have  been  characterized  bj'  an  unbe- 
lievable lack  of  candor  in  presenting  the 
facts  to  the  American  people,”  Mr.  Saw- 
yer charged,  and  whatever  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  administration  was 
taken  “timidly,  grudgingly,  and  in  many 
cases  too  late.” 

The  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  named 
as  a “distinct  contribution”  to  the  de- 
pression. 

“I  am  willing,”  Mr.  Sawyer  concluded, 
“to  balance  against  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration, the  capacity,  leadership,  ability 
to  conceive,  the  understanding  heart,  and 
great  statesmanship  and  the  high  ideals 
of  the  last  great  Democratic  president — 
Woodrow  Wilson.” 

All  three  speakers  were  applauded  to 
the  echo,  and  there  was  every  indication 
that  the  students  and  faculty  enjoyed  the 
show  immensely. 

Following  the  President’s  initial  Chapel 
address  this  year  on  the  political  responsi- 
bility of  students  and  the  need  to  vote,  a 
central  Committee,  made  up  of  the  class 
in  “Political  Parties”  under  Professor  P. 
T.  Fenn,  and  headed  by  Curtis  Anderson 
’33,  took  over  the  task  of  instructing  stu- 
dents eligible  to  vote  on  how  to  secure 
their  absentee  rights.  The  Committee 
has  also  tried  to  instigate  a nation-wide 
student  demand  for  absentee  voting 
rights  in  the  states  not  yet  granting  this 
privilege.  Following  the  organization  of 
various  state  clubs  and  of  the  active 
Thomas  for  President  Club,  Republican 
and  Democratic  Clubs  have  been  revived 
and  have  been  doing  some  student  cam- 
paigning. 

No  less  than  sixty-nine  groups  of  five 
students  each,  have  responded  to  the  Col- 
lege’s offer,  made  by  the  President  in  his 
ojictting  address,  to  supidy  the  Ah’ac  1 ork 
Times  free  of  charge  to  all  such 
groups  wishing  to  follow  the  campaign  in 
detail.  Subscriptiotis  began  October  8 
and  will  run  throttgh  November  9.  Ar- 
rangements are  also  being  tnatle,  at  the 
suggestintt  and  wdth  the  sanction  of  the 
College,  to  proviile  free  transportation  for 
all  stmletits  eligible  to  vote  who  live  in 
Clevelatul  atui  other  near-by  towns,  so 
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that  tliey  may  go  home  and  vote.  All 
absences  on  Election  Day  incurred  by 
eligible  students  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing, will  be  excused  by  the  Deans. 

So  far  the  Thomas  for  President  Club 
has  conducted  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
program  for  their  candidate.  A Com- 
munist Club  has  also  recently  been 
formed. 


Lewis  Pounds  in  New 
York  Mayoralty  Race 

Lewis  Humphrey  Pounds,  of  the  Class 
of  1882,  was  nominated  (Oct.  8)  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor  of  New  Y'ork 
City,  in  the  forthcoming  elections.  Mr. 
Pounds,  in  an  interview  prior  to  his 
nomination,  declared  that  his  acceptance 
was  conditional  upon  his  being  given  a 
free  hand  to  run  “not  as  a Republican 
or  a partisan,”  but  so  as  to  invite  inde- 
pendent, anti-Tammany  support.  ' 

Following  his  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin,  Mr.  Pounds  was  admitted  to  the 
Kansas  bar,  and  in  his  practice  of  law 
was  drawn  into  the  Kansas  real  estate 
boom.  In  1894  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  went  into  the  real  estate  bus- 
iness there. 

From  1908  to  1912  he  held  the  im- 
portant post  of  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  of  Brooklyn,  and  from  1912  to 
1916  was  President  of  the  Borough.  In 
1924  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  New  Y^ork,  by  a greater  major- 
ity of  votes  than  anyone  else  on  the  ticket. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  politics 
in  1926,  Mr.  Pounds  has  taken  part  in 
many  civic  organizations,  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  Civic  Council 
and  President  of  the  Long  Island  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  71  years  old. 

In  1886  Mr.  Pounds  married  Miss 
Carrie  E.  Stillson.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren. Their  home  is  at  317  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  Brooklyn. 


Reception  for  Shansi 
Representatives 

A reception  for  Adella  Clark  ’30  and 
Clayton  Miller  ’30,  returned  Shansi  rep- 
resentatives, was  held  October  2 in  the 
Men's  Building. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Professor  Walter  M.  Horton,  who 
with  Mrs.  Horton  has  returned  this  fall 
from  a seven-months'  trip  around  the 
world.  Miss  Clark  and  Mr.  Miller  also 
told  of  some  of  their  Shansi  experiences. 

Miss  Clar'x  will  do  graduate  work  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota  this  year, 
and  Mr.  Miller  is  a graduate  student  at 
Oberlin. 


Straw  Vote  Elects 
Hoover 

The  Republicans  are  due  to  win  next 
week  if  the  results  of  the  straw  vote 
taken  October  20  among  the  student  body 
mean  anything.  Out  of  a total  of  1230 
votes  cast,  844  or  approximately  69% 
went  to  Herbert  Hoover.  Thomas  fol- 
lowed with  274  votes;  Roosevelt  trailed 
with  102.  Nine  students  voted  the  Com- 
munist ticket,  and  one  the  Prohibitionist. 

Among  the  307  voting  who  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  November,  however, 
the  story  is  slightly  different.  Hoover 
still  leads  with  164,  or  about  53%  of  the 
votes,  but  Thomas  leaps  from  a percent- 
age of  around  22  in  the  larger  group,  to 
37%  or  about  115  votes  in  the  group  of 
eligible  voters.  Roosevelt  still  trails  with 
24.  Communists  receive  four. 

About  15  of  the  votes  for  Roosevelt, 
and  136  of  the  votes  for  Norman  Thomas, 
were  labelled  protest  against  the  present 
administration. 


Alumni  Seek  Office 


Besides  Mr.  Pounds,  two  more  of 
Oberlin's  alumni  are  among  those  run- 
ning for  political  position  this  fall. 

Neil  W.  McGill,  Oberlin  ’07,  is  a can- 
didate for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 
After  graduating  from  Oberlin,  McGill 
entered  Columbia  University'  Law  School 
and  was  graduated  in  1910.  He  was 
later  Assistant  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
in  Pittsburgh  and  has  been  an  Assistant 
County  Prosecutor  in  Cleveland  since 
January,  1929. 

Charles  A.  Sawyer  '08  is  Democratic 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ohio  in  the  coming  elections.  Sawyer  is 
a graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Law,  receiving  his  L.L.B.  in  1911.  He 
was  a member  of  the  City  Council  of 
Cincinnati  for  several  years,  and  in  1915 
was  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years'  service 
in  the  army',  he  has  been  practicing  law 
in  Cincinnati  ever  since.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  asked  to  present  the  Democratic 
platform  in  the  recent  political  assembly 
held  by  the  students  here. 

Carroll  P.  Lahman  '21  -withdrew  late 
in  September  from  the  Michigan  guberna- 
torial race,  to  which  he  was  called  as  the 
Prohibition  Party's  candidate  September 
2. 

Professor  in  Western  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Mr.  Lahman  based  his  with- 
drawal on  “the  nature  of  his  position  in 
a state  supported  institution.” 


Former  Academy  Head 
Dies 

John  Taylor 
Shaw,  associa- 
ted with  Ober- 
lin, Academy 
and  College, 
during  28 
years  of  ser- 
V i c e,  died 
in  N e w t o n- 
ville,  M as  s., 
on  October  19. 

Professor  Shaw  came  to  Oberlin  in 
1891  after  eight  years  as  professor  of 
Latin  in  Y'ankton  College.  He  was  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Latin  in  Oberlin  Aca- 
demy for  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  of  this  period  was  also 
Principal.  When  the  Academy  was  dis- 
continued in  1916,  Professor  Shaw  became 
a member  of  the  Latin  Department  of  the 
College.  In  the  words  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  had 
“to  an  unusual  degree  won  the  affection 
and  respect  of  each  student  generation 
during  his  long  term  of  service.” 

John  Taylor  Shaw  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Februriry  28,  1854.  He 
was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1876,  received  his  A.M.  from  the  same 
school  in  1879,  and  his  D.B.  from  An- 
dover Seminary  in  1882.  During  the 
year  1901-02  he  was  enrolled  for  a course 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

He  is  survived  by  two  children.  Miss 
Caroline  N.  Shaw,  a former  Conserva- 
tory student,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and 
David  T.  Shaw,  of  the  Class  of  1914,  now 
of  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

In  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, “Fie  was  a man  of  great  culture, 
of  somewhat  retiring  disposition,  and 
greatly  loved  by  many  quiet  people.” 


H.  H.  K’ung  in  America 


Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung  ’06,  President  of 
Oberlin-in-Shansi  and  former  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  Chinese 
Government,  is  spending  some  time  in 
the  United  States  this  winter.  He  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  government  as 
Special  Envoy  for  Industrial  Investigation 
Abroad,  to  study  industrial  conditions  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  Mme.  K’ung  and  their  son 
David. 

Making  his  present  headquarters  New 
York  City,  Dr.  K’ung  has  recently  spent 
several  days  in  Washington  on  official 
business  with  the  Department  of  State. 
He  plans  to  visit  Oberlin  later  on. 


OurlSons  and  Daughters  of  Alumni 


Two  fourth-generation  Oberlinites  are 
among  the  one  hundred  and  forty-odd 
new  students  claiming  Oberlin  connec- 
tions this  }'ear.  These  are  Margaret 
Fairfield,  daughter  of  Wynn  C.  Fairfield 
’07  and  Daisie  P.  Gehman  ’07,  and 
Nuala  Frost,  tvhose  father  Wesley  Frost 
and  mother  Mary  Clapp  are  also  gradu- 
ates of  the  Class  of  1907. 

This  year’s  crop  of  Oberlin  names  of 
long  standing  includes  a great-nephew  of 
Judson  Smith,  a Hawley  connection,  a 
Cross,  a Curtis,  a relative  of  the  Tenneys, 
a grandson  of  G.  F.  Wright,  a Jones. 
Otis  F.  Curtis,  Jr.,  has  by  actual  count 
sixty-four  blood  kin  who  have  attended 
here.  Jean  Jones,  daughter  of  George 
M.  Jones  ’94,  sets  her  kinship  at  “a 
thousand  more  or  less.”  It  is  more  than 
gratifying  to  meet  such  recurrence  of 
names;  whole  families  of  alumni  are  a 
stabilizing  and  unifying  factor  in  Ober- 
lin’s  make-up  and  permanent  constitu- 
ency. 

Also  gratifying  is  the  number  of  new 
students — some  forty — who,  not  having 
Oberlin  parents,  and  in  some  cases  no 
other  Oberlin  relatives,  have  sisters  or 
brothers  or  both  who  have  attended  or 
graduated  from  the  school.  And  the 
number  of  those  who  have  only  more 
distant  relatives  connected  with  Oberlin 
is  close  to  fifty. 

Thirty-four  of  the  forty-eight  whose 
parents  came  to  Oberlin  are  girls.  Four- 
teen of  these  boast  both  parents  Oberlin 
students;  for  thirteen,  the  mother  only 
has  attended  Oberlin ; for  seven,  the 
father  only.  Among  the  fourteen  boys, 
the  parents  of  five  are  both  Oberlinites; 
in  five  cases  the  mother  only;  in  four 
cases  the  father  only.  Shall  we  say  the 
choice  of  a college  tends  to  be  inherited 
from  the  maternal  side? 


Botany  Department 
Gets  Grant 

An  appropriation  of  $400  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  granted  to  tbe  Department  of 
Botany  this  year,  toward  research  on  the 
development  of  inflorescence  of  corn. 
Professor  Grover’s  department  has  for 
several  years  collaborated  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  study  of  the  development 
of  inflorescence  of  grasses. 

Ida  May  Flickinger  ’31  is  returning  to 
assist  in  this  research. 

The  Department  is  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  exchange  of  tluplicate  plants 
for  new  varieties,  with  universities,  col- 
leges and  private  individuals.  Fast  year 
almost  12,000  plants  were  sent  out  to 
seventeen  schools  and  to  collectors 
throughout  the  country.  The  Deptirt- 
ment’s  collection  now  amounts  to  around 


Bottom  Row— Chapin,  Davis,  Fairfield,  Rowland,  Jane  Bucher,  Martha  Bucher, 
Donat,  Ruth. 

Second  Row—lde,  Eddy,  Fairchild,  Chamberlain,  Frost,  Boynton,  Harper,  Doolittle, 
Stewart. 

Third  Row — Dart,  Warner,  Morrison,  iviatson,  Ewing,  Kelsey,  Cobb,  Cross. 

Fourth  Row  —(women)  Wagner,  Crafts,  Adams. 

Top  Rotes  (men)  Pye,  Shultz,  Lampman,  Curtis,  Partridge,  Whitney,  Creegan, 
James,  Wright,  Olsen,  Roberts,  Koehlc,  Bailey,  (below,  L.)  Loomis. 


College  Freshmen 


Parent 


Class 


Ellen  Adams 

Allen  Metcalf  Bailey 
Mary  G.  Blunt 
Sylvia  P.  Boynton 
J.  Ryland  Breckenridge 
Martha  Bucher 

Cynthia  Chamberlain 
Virginia  Barbara  Cobb 
Alice  Louise  Crafts 
Robert  Francis  Creegan 
Robert  Alden  Cross 

Otis  Freeman  Curtis,  Jr. 

Ruth  Maretta  Dart 
Constance  Smith  Doolittle 
Frances  M.  Eddy 
Helen  Elizabeth  Ewing 

Margaret  Hull  Fairfield 

Nuala  Alison  Frost 

Barbara  Harper 
Caroline  Kendall  ide 
Robert  B.  Jamis 
Jean  Brainard  Jones 
Carolyn  Kelsey 

Fulton  Koehler 

Margaret  II.  Leonard 

Charles  11.  Loomis 
Jeanette  Matson 
F.lizabeth  Mautz 

M.'irian  Morrisoti 


J Charles  H.  Adams  c’95 

I Margaret  Ellen  Jones  c’95 

Florence  Marion  Metcalf  ’09 

Rev.  Harry  Blunt  f99 

Ruth  Alice  Bullock  ’08 

James  Lawrence  Breckenridge  ’08 

Chester  S.  Bucher  ’10 

( Frederick  W.  Chamberlain  c'82-’94 

J Lydia  Warren  c'o3-’o5 

Mildred  Anna  Brown  ’o9"’''3 

( ‘Walter  Nathan  Crafts  ’92 

I Annie  Francis  ’po-’pi 

Charles  Cole  Creegan  P79 

( Cleaveland  Roselle  Cross  ’°3 

j Ruth  Ada  Savage  ’05 

) Otis  Freeman  Curtis  ’n 

[Lucy  Marguerite  Weeks  ’13 

Francis  Sidney  Dart 
Flora  E.  Hawley  c’94-’95 

Allen  LcRoy  Eddy  ■ 

Robert  Legnn  Ewing 
( Wynn  Cowan  Fairfield  '07 

( Daisie  Pearl  Gehman  ’07 

( Wesley  Frost  ’°7 

I Mary  Priscilla  Clapp  ’07 

Luev  Clevelatid  .'\insworth  '09 

Elizabeth  J.  Knight 
Ethel  May  Whitehead  k|i2 

George  Morris  Jotics  9+ 

Eva  Cerelle  Sweet 

i Frank  Oliver  Koehler  ’08 

I M.iry  Belle  Fulton  '°9 

( *Dr.  Fred  Eugette  Leonard  ’89 

j Bertha  Hopkins  tn^o4 

Fanny  Tempa  Stowcll  'O 

Cora  Mary  Russell  |o8-’o9 

Mary  Elizabeth  Frye  02-^04 

( Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison 
1 Helen  Barber  ” 
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Robert  Tenney  Olsen 
Barbara  Burdick  Rowland 
Charles  Richard  Shultz 
Jane  S.  Wagner 
Mary  Ruth  Warner 
Ransom  Whitney 
Walter  B.  Wright 
Dorothy  Zimmerman 

Conservatory  Freshmen 

Arline  E.  Donat 

Elizabeth  Ann  Richardson 
Janice  W.  Ruth 
Robert  Arthur  Stewart 
Alleen  Strong 

Advanced  Standing 
Jane  Elizabeth  Bucher 
Evelyn  Dalzell 

Robert  C.  MacArthur 
Irregulars 
Laura  Jane  Kinney 
Margaret  E.  Sinclair 
• Deceased 


High  School  Day  Big 
Success 

Nineteen  hundred  visitors,  from  eight 
States  of  the  Union,  are  estimated  to 
have  come  to  Oberlin  for  the  Fourth  An- 
nual High  School  Day  October  15.  Around 
400  high  school  seniors  competed  for  the 
fifteen  scholarship  awards  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  105  students  took  part  in  the 
contest  for  the  four  new  scholarships  of* 
fered  for  the  first  time  by  the  Conser- 
vatory. 

Registration  was  handled  exceptionally 
well  this  year;  the  weather  was  perfect; 
all  events  were  well  attended.  Especially 
popular  were  the  concert  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  Faculty  in  War- 
ner Hall,  the  free  movies  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Apollo,  the 
hard-fought  game  in  the  afternoon  with 
Rochester  University,  and  the  all-college 
dance  at  night. 

The  slight  reduction  in  number  of  visi- 
tors through  the  restriction  of  the  invi- 
tation list  was  a decided  gain,  both  in 
making  the  affair  more  easily  handled 
and  in  giving  the  visitors  a less  hurried 
and  hectic  impression  of  college  life. 


Dr.  Wilkins  to  Issue  Re- 
port on  Peace  Agencies 

Part  I of  a tentative  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Coordination  of  Ef- 
forts for  Peace,  was  sent  out  recently 
by  President  Wilkins  to  310  separate 
peace  organizations  and  related  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  As  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Wilkins  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  four-year  task  of 
gathering  material  concerning  the  var- 
ious agencies  in  the  field,  and  is  now 
submitting  it  to  each  of  the  agencies  list- 


Grace  Elizabeth  Tenney  ’99 

Edward  G.  Rowland  ’99 

Charles  Ross  Shultz  ’03 

Lucy  Robeson  Stine  ’04 

John  H.  Warner  m’i6 

Frank  Peck  Whitney  ’98 

•Frederick  Bennett  Wright  ’97 

J.  C.  Zimmerman  S.S.  ’i9-’2i-’23-’z4 

f Claude  Donat  ’07 

\ Mamie  Wesler  c’o3-’o7 

Ward  A.  Richardson  Acad.  ’o3-’o6 
Alice  Mabelle  Powers  c’lo 

Winifred  Evans  c’lo-’ii 

J.  A.  Strong  c’9t 

Chester  S.  Bucher  ’to 

{James  Chester  Dalzell  ’10 

J Alice  Peters  Lawton  ’o7-’o8 

Charles  George  MacArthur  '’08 

Laura  Emily  Read  k’04 

Mary  E.  Sinclair  ’00 


ed  to  be  verified  and  approved.  It  will 
be  formally  issued  when  the  data  has 
been  checked  and  corrections  made. 

The  Commission  on  the  Coordination 
of  Efforts  for  Peace  was  created  in  1928 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Senator 
Theodore  E.  Burton.  The  twenty-six 
members  of  the  Commission  are  men  and 
women  nationally  recognized  as  leaders 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  include  such 
names  as  Newton  D.  Baker,  President 
Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore,  John  Dewey, 
President  Farrand  of  Cornell  University, 
William  Allen  White,  Henry  Morgenthau 
and  Rufus  M.  Jones. 

Ultimately  the  Commission  plans  to  is- 
sue a second  and  a third  part  of  their 
Report,  embodying  not  only  a survey  of 
present  conditions,  but  recommendations 
for  the  better  coordination  and  correla- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  peace  organizations 
in  the  future. 


Correct  Error  in  Times 


According  to  a report  in  The  Nevj 
York  Times  for  Sunday,  October  i6, 
Oberlin  exeprienced  a decrease  of  some 
12%  in  enrollment  this  year.  Needless 
to  say,  this  was  an  error,  the  actual  fig- 
ure being  5.5  or  approximately  6%. 

Enrollment  figures,  last  year  and  this, 
compare  as  follows:  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1183  as  against  1097;  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  370  as  against  344; 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  79  as 
against  loo.  Total  for  1931,  all  depart- 
ments, 1631;  for  1932,  all  departments, 
1541* 


Alumni  Use  Library 


The  College  Library  staff  reports  with 
active  pleasure  the  growing  use  of  li- 
brary facilities  by  alumni.  During  the 
year  1930-31  one  hundred  and  fifty  books 
were  mailed  out  to  forty-five  graduates 
and  former  students.  This  past  year 
(>93i"32)  nearly  two  hundred  books  were 
sent  out,  to  fifty-six  persons  in  seventeen 
different  states.  In  addition,  eighty-five 
alumni  living  outside  of  Oberlin  have 
come  to  the  library  for  books. 

According  to  Librarian  Julian  S.  Fow- 
ler, it  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the 
changing  tastes  of  alumni  borrowers.  This 
last  year  general  literature  (including 
fiction)  yielded  first  place  to  history  and 
biography,  and  theology  displaced  fine 
arts  as  claimant  for  the  third  largest  cir- 
culation. 

It  is  the  library’s  hope  that  this  steady 
growth  in  number  of  alumni  patrons  may 
be  continued  through  the  year  just  begin- 
ning. When  books  can  be  mailed  postage 
is  pre-paid  and  the  borrower  asked  to 
inclose  a similar  amount  in  stamps  when 
the  books  are  returned.  When  express 
service  costs  less,  the  books  are  sent  by 
express  collect.  Lists  of  books  wanted  by 
alumni  will  be  welcomed  and  filed  in 
order  of  preference,  or,  in  the  case  of 
more  popular  books,  as  they  become 
available.  In  these  latter  days  of  more 
ample  leisure  many  alumni  may  care  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
keep  up  to  date  in  the  subject  in  which 
they  specialized  in  college  or  to  read 
along  some  other  line  of  special  interest 
for  which  they  have  had  no  time  before. 


Change  Dinner  Hour 


To  provide  a longer  afternoon  for  all 
out-door  recreation,  the  dinner  hour  in 
all  dormitories  for  the  month  of  October 
has  been  set  at  6:30  p.  m.  In  response 
to  student  request,  a corresponding  tem- 
porary change  of  rules  has  been  granted, 
allowing  junior  and  senior  women  to  re- 
main out  until  10:00  p.  m.,  and  fresh- 
man women  until  8:15  p.  m.  Library 
hours  were  also  extended,  and  concerts 
and  evening  functions  set  back  in  time. 

One  of  the  chief  gainers  under  the 
new  ruling  has  been  the  football  squad, 
which  has  been  finding  the  daily  half- 
hour’s  grace  of  immense  benefit.  For- 
merly, w’ith  the  late  laboratory  hours  in 
vogue  in  Oberlin,  many  of  the  squad 
could  hardly  get  out  to  the  field  before 
practice  was  over. 

If  after  a month’s  trial  the  6:30  plan  is 
generally  considered  a success,  it  may 
either  be  tried  again  in  the  spring,  or 
adopted  as  a permanent  campus  measure. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Some  late  "faculty  summers”  have  been 
reported  to  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

C.  W.  Savage,  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  Dan  Kinsey,  track  coach, 
toured  the  far  West  this  summer  with 
their  families.  They  attended  the  Olym- 
pic Games  at  Los  Angeles  from  July  30 
to  August  14. 

Miss  Cora  L.  Swift,  assistant  professor 
of  French,  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
Quebec,  where  she  was  a guest  at  a con- 
vent near  that  city. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Horner  were 
in  Europe  this  summer.  Professor  Hor- 
ner made  a trip  to  Munich  and  there 
heard  the  performance  of  the  Wagner 
"Ring”;  Mrs.  Horner  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  and  near  Paris,  select- 
ing records  for  the  French  Department 
and  meeting  many  interesting  French 
people. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Jameson 
spent  most  of  the  summer  near  Ojibway 
Island,  Georgian  Bay,  Ontario.  Profes- 
sor Jameson  finished  correcting  the  proofs 
of  his  book  “Le  Cercle  Francais”  which 
is  being  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Co.  He  also  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  study  of  French  idom  as  a mem- 
ber of  a committee  of  the  Central  West 
and  South  Association  of  Modern  Foreign 
Language  Teachers,  of  which  he  is 
President. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Thornton  are 
the  parents  of  a son,  Philip  Reid,  born 
August  14. 

Mr.  George  T.  Jones,  instructor  in  the 
botany  department,  returns  after  a year’s 
absence  spent  in  study  at  the  Universitj' 
of  Chicago. 

Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  director  of  the  A 
Cappella  Choir  and  head  of  the  choral 
department  in  the  Conservatory,  addressed 
the  Choir  Masters’  Club  of  Dayton,  Sep- 
tember 29,  on  “Ideals  for  Church  Choirs.” 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  gave  a 
talk  on  "Religion  in  Education”  before 
the  Preparatory  School  Conference  in  At- 
lantic City,  October  9.  Headmasters  and 
teachers  from  about  si.\ty-five  boys’ 
schools  were  present, 

Mr.  Wirkler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
College,  returned  October  7 from  a trip 
to  California,  where  he  had  been  called 
by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  father. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  gave  a talk  before 
the  Ohio  State  Alumni  Association  of 
Cleveland  on  October  to.  Before  his  re- 
turn to  Oberlin  in  1928,  Dr.  Nichols  had 
been  Professor  of  Physical  Education  at 
Ohio  State  University  for  twelve  years. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Taylor  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  spoke  on  “Science  and  (he  Con- 
cept of  Life”  before  the  science  seminary 
of  Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  Berea  on 
October  it.  On  October  21  he  addressed 


the  Science-Mathematics  Section  of  the 
Northeastern  Indiana  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion at  Fort  Wayne,  on  “Some  New 
Things  in  Physics.” 

Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  were 
both  contributors  to  The  National  Ency- 
clopedia, published  this  summer  by  P.  F. 
Collier  & Company.  Dr.  S.  R.  Williams, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Oberlin  from  1908 
to  1924,  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  edi- 
torial staff. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  nomination  of  officers,  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, held  October  18,  19  and  20  at 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Yvonne  Cus- 
sac  comes  to  the  French  Department  as 
Graduate  Assistant  this  year.  Mile. 
Cussac  is  a native  of  St.  Flour,  holds 
the  degree  Licenciee  es  Lettres  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  is  preparing  to 
take  further  degrees  there.  She  has 
specialized  in  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  has  studied  in  England.  While 
a student  in  the  Sorbonne,  Mile.  Cussac 
taught  English  at  the  Universite  Libre  de 
Neuilly,  one  of  the  foremost  private 
schools  in  Paris.  In  Oberlin  she  is  assist- 
ing Madame  Johnston  at  the  Maison 
Francaise,  taking  part  in  the  French  Club 
activities  and  will  have  some  class  in- 
struction in  first  and  second  year  French 
She  will  also  do  further  study. 

Fraulein  Eleanore  zu  Wied,  a native  of 
Munich,  Germany,  will  act  as  Graduate 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  German. 
Fraulein  zu  Wied  specialized  in  the  study 
of  economics  at  Bonn,  and  comes  with 
the  highest  recommendations  from  that 
university.  She  is  assisting  in  conversa- 
tion classes  and  in  pronunciation  work, 
and  is  taking  graduate  work  in  economics 
with  Professors  Wooster  and  Pierce.  She 
has  had  practical  experience  in  German 
factories  and  industrial  schools,  and  is 
especially  interested  in  our  industrial 
system. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Doris  Port- 
man,  a group  of  Conservatory  girls  gave 
a demonstration  of  Dalcroze  Eurythmics 
before  the  N.  E.  A.  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Cleveland,  on  October  28. 

President  Wilkins  left  for  New  York 
City  on  October  20,  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Social 
Science  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
Mr.  James  H.  Causey  is  also  a member 
of  the  Board.  On  October  21  and  22 
President  Wilkins  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search at  Briarcliff  Manor,  Briarcliff, 
New  York. 


Memorial  Service  for 
Dr.  Blackman 

Rev.  William  F.  Blackman  ’77,  for 
thirteen  years  President  of  Rollins  Col- 
lege at  Winter  Park,  Florida,  and  later 
President  Emeritus,  was  honored  at  a 
memorial  service  in  the  College  Chapel 
October  15.  He  had  died  in  June,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  after  an  illness  of 
several  years. 

Dr.  Blackman  w-as  a classmate  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Comings,  and  a member 
of  the  Seminary  Class  of  1880,  graduat- 
ing later  from  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  Congregational  pastor  in  Steu- 
benville, Ohio,  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut, 
and  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  for  five  years 
a professor  at  Yale  before  his  residence 
in  Florida. 

President  Hamilton  Holt  presided  at  the 
memorial  service  and  Dr.  Clarence  A. 
Vincent,  Oberlin  ’84  and  Seminary  ’87, 
for  many  j'ears  pastor  of  Winter  Park 
Congregational  Church,  spoke  for  the  Con- 
gregational Churches. 

Dr.  Blackman  had  been  actively  con- 
nected with  many  educational  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  Florida.  He  was  a 
man  of  unusual  literary  gifts,  and  was 
the  author  of  a valuable  history  of  Ha- 
waii, a history  of  Orange  County,  Flor- 
ida, and  many  articles  on  natural  history 
and  on  agricultural  and  scientific  sub- 
jects. Of  interest  to  Oberlin  alumni  will 
be  the  fact  that  he  wrote  the  dedication 
hymn  for  Warner  Hall. 


Miss  Hurst  Dies 


Miss  Amy  M.  Hurst,  for  several  years 
a matron  in  Oberlin,  died  at  her  home, 
153  West  College  Street,  on  October  4 
after  a brief  illness.  She  was  sixty-two 
years  old. 

Miss  hlurst  was  born  in  Wakeman  and 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
there,  coming  to  Oberlin  nine  years  ago. 
She  leaves  one  brother,  E.  C.  Hurst  of 
Collins  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Harry  Peck 
of  Cleveland. 


Art  Exhibit  by  Faculty 


Three  members  of  the  Art  Department 
faculty  exhibited  some  of  their  recent 
work  at  the  Allen  Art  Museum  during 
October. 

Miss  Jessie  Trefethen  contributed  water 
colors  and  sketches  done  in  England  this 
summer;  Miss  Margaret  Schauffler  now 
still-life  groups  and  landscapes  in  oils 
and  in  water  colors.  Miss  Pauline  Coons 
exhibited  a scries  of  landscapes  in  water 
colors  done  in  New  York  State. 
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Football  Shows  Fighting  Spirit  Metcalf  Succeeds  Stagg 


Losing  their  initial  game  against  a 
veteran  Otterbein  eleven  by  the  score  i8 
to  o,  the  Yeomen  inaugurated  a fighting, 
if  not  sensational,  football  season.  The 
first  half  of  the  Otterbein  game  was  a 
punting  duel,  the  opponents  having  the 
edge  on  ground  gained;  Oberlin  made 
her  lone  scoring  threat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  quarter,  and  was  thereafter 
dropped  for  two  touchdowns  on  two  long 
Otterbein  passes.  The  third  touchdown, 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  was  netted  by  an 
end  run. 

The  green  line  stood  up  against  the 
opposition  exceptionally  well;  Oberlin’s 
weakness  lay  in  her  ragged  pass  defense 
and  inability  to  stop  end  runs. 

Oberlin’s  pre-season  prospects  had  been 
considerably  dampened  by  the  loss  of 
Yoakam  ’34,  letter  end  of  last  year,  and 
by  a knee  injury  to  Captain  Barker  in  the 
first  practice  scrimmage  of  the  year. 

MARIETTA 

The  Marietta  game,  resulting  13-7  in 
Oberlin’s  favor,  was  another  story. 
Marietta  scored  in  the  first  four  minutes 
of  play,  never  again  to  get  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  Oberlin  goal.  Oberlin 
scored  her  first  touchdown,  Smith  carry- 
ing the  ball,  at  the  end  of  the  half;  her 
second  drive  for  the  goal  came  early  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  A punt  by  Sams  put 
the  ball  on  the  Marietta  twenty-yard 
line;  it  was  run  back  to  the  fifty,  and 
then  alternate  plunges  and  passing 
brought  it  within  two  yards  of  the  op- 
posing goal.  Sams  went  over  for  the 
touchdown  and  a minute  later  made  the 
added  point  by  a plunge. 

Oberlin  almost  scored  another  six 
points  in  the  last  minute,  when  Correll, 
Crimson  and  Gold  back,  intercepted  a 
pass  and  was  not  stopped  until  he  had 
reached  the  Marietta  one-yard  stripe. 
The  gun  cut  short  anything  that  might 
have  happened  after  that. 

Sams,  Smith,  Ruth,  Correll  and  Frank 
Barry  came  through  triumphantly  in  the 
backfield.  Bill  Berry,  a transfer  student 
last  year,  who  reported  for  practice  one 
week  before  the  Marietta  game,  turned 
in  a sterling  performance  at  end. 

ROCHESTER 

On  October  15,  some  1900  High  School 
Day  visitors  watched  the  Yeomen  lose  by 
two  points  to  a superior  Rochester  eleven 
after  a real  struggle.  The  score  came  in 
the  last  four  minutes  of  play,  when  a 
blocked  punt  forced  Oberlin  to  fall  on 
the  ball  back  of  her  own  goal  line. 

Rochester  threatened  repeatedly:  out- 

played Oberlin  on  yards  gained,  on 
downs,  on  defense.  But  at  the  crucial 
moment,  three  successive  times,  the  visi- 
tors got  the  ball  within  striking  distance 
only  to  lost  it  on  downs.  Oberlin’s  chief 
difficulty  lay  in  trying  to  open  up  holes 


for  the  ball-carriers,  and  in  her  passing 
attack,  which  never  quite  came  off.  But 
when  it  came  to  fighting  and  holding  on, 
the  Yeomen  were  the  full  equals  of  their 
opponents. 

The  Rochester  game  marked  the  end  of 
varsity  football  for  Frank  Barry,  speedy 
back,  whom  a recurrence  of  a knee-in- 
jury puts  out  of  the  game  for  the  balance 
of  the  season. 

RESERVE 

Oberlin  went  down  22  to  7 before  one 
of  the  strongest  Reserve  teams  of  recent 
years,  at  League  Park,  Cleveland,  on  Mi- 
gration Day  October  22, 

The  Cats’  first  score  was  a safety  on 
a blocked  Oberlin  kick,  but  they  did  not 
connect  for  a touchdown  until  the  third 
quarter.  The  second  touchdown  came 
early  in  the  fourth  period,  on  a blocked 
Oberlin  punt  recovered  by  Reserve,  and 
the  third  a few  minutes  later  on  a for- 
ward pass. 

Then  came  the  bright  moment  of  the 
afternoon  for  Oberlin.  With  only  min- 
utes to  play  and  Reserve  almost  in  pos- 
session of  her  fourth  touchdown,  a line 
that  held,  a quick  punt  and  an  intercepted 
pass  gave  Sams  the  ball  for  a long  gallop 
to  the  Reserve  goal.  A pass  netted  the 
extra  point. 

A costly  injury  to  Oberlin  in  the  Re- 
serve game  was  the  shelving  of  Kennedy, 
tackle  and  remaining  letterman  on  the 
line,  with  a dislocated  knee.  It  also  be- 
came clear  that  Captain  Barker  is  out 
for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Sams  and 
Ruth  are  now  Butler’s  only  letter  men 
on  the  squad.  Injuries  last  season  and 
this  have  been  the  real  handicap  of  the 
team. 

Games  remaining  on  the  1932  schedule 
after  the  Homecoming  game  with  Woos- 
ter October  29  are:  November  5,  Allegheny 
at  Meadville,  Pa.;  November  12,  Denison 
at  Oberlin;  November  19,  Case  at  Ober- 
lin. 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  cross-country  team  tied  with  Ohio 
Wesleyan  28-28  in  the  first  varsity  meet 
of  the  year,  held  October  15  at  Delaware. 
Wesleyan  won  first,  third,  fifth  and 
eighth  places;  Oberlin  second,  fourth, 
sixth  and  seventh,  ninth.  Wesleyan's 
fifth  man  finished  in  the  eleventh  place. 

In  the  second  meet  of  the  season,  with 
Muskingum  over  the  hilly  New  Concord 
course,  Oberlin  won  17  to  38.  The  Yeo- 
men took  first,  tied  second  and  third,  and 
captured  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  places. 
Muskingum’s  highest  was  fourth.  The 
meet  was  especially  gratifying  to  Coach 
Kinsey  and  his  men,  who  were  regarding 
Muskingum  as  their  hardest  opposition  ol 
the  season. 


Thomas  N,  Metcalf  ’12,  coach  of  foot- 
ball and  track  at  Oberlin  from  1912  to 
1915  and  from  1919  to  1922,  was  signally 
honored  recently  by  his  election  as  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, succeeding  Alonzo  A.  Stagg.  Met- 
calf resigns  as  Athletic  Director  of  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  school  year. 

“Nellie”  Metcalf,  as  he  is  known  in 
Oberlin  circles,  was  one  of  the  best  var- 
sity ends  Oberlin  has  ever  had.  He  also 
shone  in  track,  holding  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence two-mile  record  and  winning  the 
two-mile  event  in  the  Western  Confer- 
ence. 

As  football  coach,  Metcalf  turned  out 
a succession  of  strong  teams,  including 
the  famous  team  that  took  over  Ohio 
State  in  1921.  From  Oberlin  he  went 
to  Minnesota  and  from  there  was  called 
to  Ames. 

Alonzo  Stagg,  who  has  been  known  as 
“the  grand  old  man  of  football”  for 
many  years,  had  done  great  things  for 
the  University  of  Chicago.  His  succes- 
sor may  well  feel  honored. 

Ten  to  Try  for  Rhodes 
Scholarships 

Ten  Oberlinites,  graduates  and  upper- 
classmen, will  take  part  in  this  year's 
Rhodes  scholarship  competition.  They 
represent  seven  different  states. 

The  candidates  are:  from  Ohio,  John 
Brown  '33,  Robert  Hubbard  ’32,  Allan 
Clapp  ’32,  Frank  Barry  ’33  ; from  Louisi- 
ana, Donald  Longman  ’32;  Massachusetts, 
Elliott  Grabili  ’32;  Iowa,  Paul  Brown 
’33;  Edward  Tenney  ’33  from  Missouri; 
from  Kansas,  Sidney  Willis  '31;  and 
John  S.  Service  ’31  from  the  State  of 
California.  G.  L.  Abernethy,  graduate 
of  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
and  at  present  a graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Philosop'ny  here,  will  com- 
pete as  from  Bucknell. 

Former  Oberlin  winners  of  Rhodes 
scholarships  are:  Theodore  S.  Wilder  '18, 
holder  of  one  of  the  scholarships-at-large ; 
James  S.  Childers  ’20,  ■who  won  from 
the  State  of  Alabama;  William  Helmbold 
’28,  a representative  from  Pennsjdvania ; 
and  Frederick  Ficken  ’31,  who  won  last 
year,  and  was  the  first  Oberlin  man  to 
win  a Rhodes  scholarship  from  Ohio. 


Song  Books  Now  $1.00 


The  price  of  the  standard  Oberlin 
Song  Book  has  been  reduced  this  fall 
from  $1.50  to  $1.00.  Action  was  taken  to 
make  the  price  more  in  line  with  stu- 
dents’ budgets,  and  to  clear  out  the  re- 
maining copies. 
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Music  Notes 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  ’14 


At  the  opening  recital  of  the  year  in 
Warner  Hall,  on  September  28,  a finely 
varied  program  was  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  Faculty.  First 
came  the  great  Fanlasie  and  Fugue  in  G 
minor  by  Bach,  played  by  Mr.  Holden. 
From  the  warmth  and  freedom  of  the 
Fantasie  through  the  glowing  patterns  of 
the  gigantic  fugue  the  interest  was  ever 
maintained.  Mr.  Johnson,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Bennett,  played  the  Chausson 
Poeme.  Beautiful  music  of  great  fluidity, 
played  with  fine  discernment  of  its  inner 
poetry  1 There  followed  eleven  songs 
from  Schumann’s  Dichlcrliebe  cycle. 
Again  Mr.  Benjamin  proved  his  talent 
for  German  lieder;  and  with  the  singer 
in  fine  voice,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  making 
the  “accompaniments”  what  the  com- 
poser must  have  wished  them  to  be,  the 
audience  for  a few  moments  was  back 
with  those  arch-romanticists,  Schumann 
and  Heine.  Mr.  Rosenfield  concluded  the 
program  with  a group  from  the  great 
romantic  triumvirate  of  piano  composers: 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  Schumann.  The  Liszt 
Etude,  Harrnonies  du  soir,  is  not  fre- 
quently heard.  It  is  less  obvious  than 
much  of  the  Abbe’s  music,  yet  who  could 
mistake  that  touch  of  mystery  with  un- 
dulating overtones,  and  the  rolling  cli- 
max, all  of  which  w'as  well  balanced  in 
Mr.  Rosenfield’s  playing.  The  Scherzo 
from  Schumann’s  Sonata,  Op.  ii,  awk- 
ward as  it  is  and  quite  unlike  anything 
else  in  piano  music,  was  tossed  off  with 
abandon.  The  ever  familiar  Ballade  in 
A flat  has  been  played  in  every  Chau- 
tauqua tent  in  the  country,  yet  as  it  was 
played  the  other  evening  it  seemed  a 
fresh  and  beautiful  bit  of  poetry. 

The  Conservatory  freshmen,  together 
with  the  College  freshmen,  were  enter- 
tained at  Barrows  House  on  the  Satur- 
day of  Freshman  Week,  and  again  the 
following  evening  in  faculty  homes.  On 
October  10  all  Conservatory  students 
were  invited  to  Barrows  House  for  a re- 
ception. The  proverbial  rains  of  opening 
week  had  not  descended  and  the  weather 
had  been  most  pleasant  all  fall  until  that 
evening.  Despite  a hard  storm  most  of 
the  students  came,  and  a happy  informal 
evening  was  enjoyed.  In  the  receiving 
line  with  President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Dean  Nash, 
were  the  Conservatory’s  new  teachers, 
including  Mr.  Conrad  of  the  Department 
of  Singing,  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Miss 
Phillips  of  the  Department  of  Theory, 
Mr.  Lyon,  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Wind  Instruments,  and  Miss  Ander- 
son of  the  School  Music  Department. 

It  will  interest  many  to  know  that  af- 
ter the  season  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
where  he  is  assistant  concert-master  of 
the  orchestra  and  a member  of  the 


Mischakoff  String  Quartet,  Mr.  Reber 
Johnson  of  the  Department  of  Violin,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Johnson,  left  for 
Hawaii  where  he  looked  forward  to 
playing  a concert  with  Dr.  Andrews. 
When  the  news  of  Dr.  Andrews’  death 
reached  the  pair  in  California,  Mr.  John- 
son had  no  thoughts  of  a recital;  but  on 
shipboard  a request  came  to  him  from 
the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts,  which 
was  to  have  sponsored  the  program,  to 
play  the  recital  as  a memorial  to  Dr. 
Andrews.  On  August  28  in  the  beauti- 
ful setting  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Aca- 
demy, some  650  people  heard  Mr.  John- 
son, accompanied  by  Mr.  William  Hughes, 
in  a program  including  the  Vivaldi 
Sonata  in  D,  arranged  by  Respighi;  the 
Bruch  Concerto  in  G ?ninor;  Chausson’s 
Poeme;  and  a concluding  group  of  Vidui, 
Bloch;  Suenos  Nublados,  Paniagua;  and 
the  Chant  de  Roxane  by  Syzmanowski- 
Kochanski.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
Mr.  Johnson  played  an  Adagio  by 
Brahms.  Beautiful  flower  leis  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  the  Morning  Musical  Club  of 
Honolulu. 

The  friends  who  live  within  easy  driv- 
ing distance  of  Oberlin  are  urged  to  sup- 
port the  Artist  Recital  Course  this  sea- 
son. The  Committee  went  ahead  last 
y'ear  and  secured  concerts  fully  as  good 
if  not  better  than  those  of  the  last  few 
jTars;  but  with  every  one  cutting  cor- 
ners in  expenses  the  sale  of  season  tickets 
has  not  been  so  good  as  expected.  I 
have  never  seen  advertised  a course  of 
such  excellent  artists  at  such  a modest 
price,  presented  in  a place  where  the 
performers  may  be  heard  and  seen  with- 
out effort.  Eleven  concerts  with  a top 
price  of  $12  for  the  season!  In  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  Magazine  you  will  find 
a list  of  attractions  and  dates. 


Union  Again  Chooses 
Messiah 

The  Musical  Union  will  again  present 
Handel’s  Messiah  as  its  Christmas  con- 
cert this  year,  assisted  by  the  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra  and  local  soloists.  The 
work  will  be  cut  considerably,  and  will 
include  only  the  music  relating  more 
strictly  to  the  Christmas  season  and  will 
end  with  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus.”  If 
time  permits,  the  Easter  music  from  the 
Messiah  may  be  sung  in  the  spring. 

The  Union  this  fall  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  dropping  the  more  formal 
try-out,  and  admitting  to  membership  ail 
the  moderately  musical  who  long  to  sing 
the  great  choral  works.  Haydn's  lovely 
and  tuneful  Creation  is  the  probable 
choice  for  the  Spring  concert. 


Hallowe’en  Party  at 
Dayton 

On  Friday  evening,  October  21,  the 
Dayton  Alumni  gathered  at  the  home  of 
their  President,  Gilbert  Robinson,  for  a 
delightful  Hallowe’en  party.  Frances 
Kennedy  and  May  Recher  were  also 
hostesses.  The  festivities  were  held  in 
the  basement  which  was  decorated  with 
autumn  leaves,  witches,  pumpkins  and  all 
the  other  symbols  of  Hallowe’en.  Games 
of  all  varities  were  played  and  the  skill 
of  the  guests  was  tested  as  each  was 
called  upon  to  create  a cat,  a bat,  a witch, 
a pumpkin  or  some  other  seasonal  object 
from  bits  of  crepe  paper,  putty  and  pipe 
cleaners.  After  the  delicious  refresh- 
ments, Maude  Slaght  told  a ghost  story 
as  a fitting  finale  to  a delightful  eve- 
ning. 

Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Garber  (Gwen  Gilbert),  Ruth  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Shonkwiler  (Iva 
Louise  Conard),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Seibert  (Jessie  White),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kay 
Hartman  (Louise  Daugherty),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guenther  (Miriam  Rennick),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Christian  Dreihorst  (Mary 
Darst),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Robinson 
(Edith  Robinson),  their  mother  Mrs. 
Robinson  and  their  son  Edgar,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  Maepherson  (Virginia 
Pierce),  Mrs.  Katharine  Bard  Battelle, 
Ruth  Metzger,  Rosalie  Hohler,  Frances 
Brown,  Margaretta  Dean,  Catherine  Brod, 
Maude  Slaght,  May  Recher  with  her 
mother,  Musada  Litterington,  Frances 
Kennedy,  Martha  Woodmancy,  Dorothy 
Niehus,  Florence  Head,  Mary  Gaugler 
and  Dr.  Theodore  Lilly.  V.  P.  M. 


Soccer  Season  Scheduled 


Five  soccer  matches  have  been  sched- 
uled for  November.  On  November  2 
the  varsity  plays  Western  Reserve  Aca- 
demy here;  on  November  12  Western  Re- 
Serve  University  here;  November  19, 
Ohio  State  University  there;  November 
23,  University  School,  here;  and  Novem- 
ber 26  (tentative  date)  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


The  Cover 

The  Magazine  cover  this  month  depicts 
one  of  the  oldest  buildings  at  Oberlin, 
famous  Tappan  Hall,  begun  in  1835, 
completed  in  *836,  and  torn  down  in 
1885,  “because  of  grave  imperfections  of 
constitution.”  Tappan  Hall  stood  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  campus,  the 
main  walk  (cast  and  west)  passing 
through  the  building  itself.  There  were 
four  rooms  for  recitation  purposes  on  the 
first  floor;  the  upper  floors  contained 
ninetv  single  rooms  for  men.  Tappan 
Hall  at  that  time  represented  “the  ulti- 
mate idea  of  comfort  and  convenience  in 
a college  ilorinitory.”  It  cost  about  .$10,000. 
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SONS  OF  ALUMNI  AT  WESTERN  RESERVE  ACADEMY 


Standing -Robert  Garner,  Lawrence  Derr,  Newell  Griffith,  Tom  ;K!ine,  Malcolm 
Fjniayson,  John  Alexander,  Harold  Danforth, 

Middle  Row-  William  Danforth,  Walter  Richards,  Robert  Thum,  Norman  Moore. 
Martin  Berthold. 

Front  Row-  E^ard  Broum,  John  Wirkler,  John  Danforth,  Robert  Woodruff,  James 
Richards,  Harter  Williams,  Richard  Wickenden,  and  Allen  Olmstead. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Costs  of  Medicines:  The  Manu- 

facture and  Distribution  of  Drugs 
and  Medicines  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Services  of  Pharmacy  in 
Medical  Care:  by  C.  Rufus  Rorem 
’i6,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A.,  and  Robert  P. 
Fischelis,  B.S.,  Phar.Dd.  Publications 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  No.  14.  Cloth.  Price 
$2.50.  Pp.  250.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1932. 

In  this  volume  the  authors  have  pub- 
lished the  results  of  another  research 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  in 
which  the  pharmacological  profession  and 
its  activities  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  studied  in  their  relationship 
to  the  total  costs  of  medical  care.  More 
than  $700,000,000  is  annually  spent  by 
the  American  people  for  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. Of  this  amount  $190,000,000  rep- 
resents drugs  prescribed  or  dispensed  by 
physicians,  $165,000,000  home  remedies, 
and  $360,000,000  represents  “patent  medi- 
cines.” It  would  seem  that  probably 
80%  of  the  last  mentioned  item  consti- 
tutes money  that  is  w'asted.  Undoubtedly 
the  use  of  “patent  medicines”  results  in 
serious  harm,  because  of  the  dependence 
on  them  by  those  who  should  be  receiving 
scientific  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Part  I presents  an  excellent  history  of 
the  profession  of  pharmacy,  discusses 
courses  of  training,  pharmaceutical  as- 
sociations, the  pharmacy  trade,  its  modi- 
fication by  modern  business  methods  and 
introduction  of  the  chain  store  develop- 
ment. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  economics  of 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
drugs  and  other  commodities  handled  in 
the  drug  store. 

In  Part  III  the  authors  discuss  the  laws 
and  methods  of  controlling  the  distribu* 
tion  of  drugs  and  the  ethical  and  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  the  Medical 
and  Pharmacy  professions. 

In  conclusion  the  authors  recommend 
the  better  education  of  the  public  as  to 
the  use  of  suitable  home  remedies  and 
the  abolition  of  secret  formula  drugs  and 
medicines  through  compulsory  disclosure 
on  labels  and  compulsory  operation  un- 
der annual  license  of  al!  manufacturers 
of  drugs.  They  deplore  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  of  drugs  make  use  of  all 
types  of  advertising  and  merchandising 
methods  while  the  medical  profession  fol- 
lows such  rigorous  codes  of  ethics  in 
promoting  their  services. 

R.  W.  Bradshaw,  M.D. 

Old  Folk  Dances  From  New  Nations: 
by  Edith  M,  Gates  ’17.  Published  by 
Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  New  York 
City,  1932. 

“Folk  dancing  is  a medium  of  social 
expression  and  not  an  art  intended  for 


Saturday,  October  22,  was  Oberlin  day 
at  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson, 
Ohio.  Twenty-five  Reserve  students, 
whose  parents,  one  or  both,  were  gradua- 
ted from  Oberlin,  attended  college  there, 
or  are  associated  with  Oberlin’s  faculty, 
joined  their  fathers  and  mothers  at  an 
Oberlin  reunion  and  informal  dinner  at 
Cutler  Hall. 

The  parents  were  invited  to  see  the 
soccer  game  with  University  School, 
Cleveland,  and  the  football  game  with 


entertainment.”  Miss  Gates  in  her 
book  “Old  Folk  Dances  from  New  Na- 
tions” has  given  us  a collection  of  dances 
not  generally  known  in  this  country.  She 
pictures  the  peoples  whose  dances  she  is 
using  in  such  a way  that  one  gets  both 
the  atmosphere  of  the  country  and  the 
spirit  of  the  dance.  The  explanations 
are  given  in  a clear  concise  manner. 
Photographs  and  descriptions  portray  the 
native  costumes. 

These  dances  are  well  chosen  and  are 
usable  for  both  school  and  social  recrea- 
tion. They  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
latter  because  there  are  no  long  compli- 
cated combinations  of  steps  to  be  mas- 
tered, and  they  can  therefore  be  learned 
in  a short  time. 

This  book  is  valuable  for  the  teacher, 
the  recreational  leader,  and  for  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  collection  of 
folk  dances. 

Katharine  von  Wenck. 


Columbus  Academy,  after  which  they 
met  other  guests  of  the  afternoon  at  a 
football  tea  at  Carroll  Cutler  House. 

Following  the  Oberlin  dinner,  guests 
were  invited  to  Pierce  House,  home  of 
Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Joel  B.  Hayden. 
Oberlin  'to,  to  spend  the  evening. 

Harlan  R.  Parker,  Latin  master,  James 
W.  Wickenden,  the  Academy’s  director 
of  music,  and  Ellen  Scott  Mickel,  wife 
of  Raymond  A.  Mickel,  history  master, 
are  also  Oberlin  alumni. 


Oberlin  alumni  from  towns  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  met 
informally  for  dinner  at  Marlboro  Inn 
Wednesday  evening,  October  19th.  The 
guests  of  honor  were  several  of  the  dele- 
gates attending  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  .Missions  held  in  Montclair  that 
week.  After  dinner  the  alumni  members 
attended  the  evening  services  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church. 

The  following  members  were  present; 
Mrs.  William  Fendrich,  Charles  E.  Dull, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Davis,  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Davis,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Nesbitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old L.  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Lightner,  Dr.  Fred  Bohn,  Harold  Vincent, 
R.  G.  Armstrong,  Wynn  Fairfield,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wade  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur L.  Peal. 
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’79 — Mrs.  Albert  A.  Wright  (Mary  P. 
B.  Hill)  spent  the  summer  at  the  home 
of  her  son,  Norman  H.  Wright  ’i8,  in 
Cranbury,  N.  J.  “N.  H.  Wright,  Inc., 
has  held  its  own  during  these  last  rather 
trying  years  and  are  anticipating  better 
times  for  wholesale  rose  growers  in  the 
near  future.” 

t’8i,  ’81 — Friends  of  Rev.  M.  Luther 
Stimson  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his 
splendid  recovery  after  two  major  oper- 
ations in  August.  Mrs.  Stimson  (Emily 
B.  Hall)  “has  been  my  day  nurse  since 
the  first  of  two  and  one-half  weeks  in 
the  hospital,  and  also  night  nurse  since 
September  :8,  and  is  wonderfully  bearing 
the  strain.” 

’81 — Mrs.  Ella  Post  Simons,  aged  73, 
died  recently  at  her  home,  1009  Bryden 
Road,  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  had  been  ill 
several  years. 

>89 — Carrie  A.  Gilman  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1931  in  Berkeley,  California,  with 
her  twin  brother.  She  spent  the  year  of 
1932  in  Palm  Beach  “trying  to  make  ends 
meet.  In  September  boarded  up  the 
house  and  was  ready  to  fly  from  the 
predicted  hurricane.  All  very  thankful 
that  it  did  not  hit  us.” 

c’91 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  A.  Strong 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Dorothy  K.,  to  Henry  W.  Wilson  on 
June  II  in  Oberlin. 

’93.  ’93 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Dur- 
and (Mary  Bennett)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  a second  grandchild,  Dana  HI. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana 
Durand  II  of  Westchester,  Pa.  1 
>95 — Alfred  D.  Sheffield  reports;  “This 
past  summer  I prepared  for  the  Inquiry, 
New  York,  a manual  for  discussion  lead- 
ers in  international  student  conferences. 
It  will  be  issued  in  adapted  forms  by  stu- 
dent organizations  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  international  stu- 
dent gatherings  in  Geneva.” 

’9(i_Dr.  Robert  H.  Cowley  has  just  re- 
ceived a fellowship  in  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

>9g_Bertha  L.  Bailey  is  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

>99 — Nellie  Reed  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Lockhart,  Florida. 
Miss  Reed  recently  retired  from  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Oberlin  High  School. 

’00,  ’00 — Arthur  James  Harvey,  Jr., 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  James  Har- 
vey (Martha  Anne  Miller)  of  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Louise 
Bicknell  were  married  on  October  15  in 
Cleveland. 

’oi— Earl  F.  Adams  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  attended  the  memorial  service  for 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  in  Oberlin  on 
September  25. 

>03 Harriet  A.  Jenney  is  commencing 

her  ninth  year  as  teacher  in  the  Yankton 
High  School.  The  last  five  years  have 
been  as  teacher-librarian.  She  was  elected 
President  of  the  Yankton  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Wo- 
men last  spring. 

’04,  ex  ’04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  H. 
Livingston  (Grace  Hemingway)  of  Hono- 
lulu were  in  Oberlin  several  days  during 


October  visiting  their  son,  William  ’33, 
and  their  daughter,  Jean  ’35. 

’ll — J.  B.  Andrews  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Carnation  Company  from 
the  office  of  the  Carnation  Company, 
Fresh  Milk  Division,  Seattle,  to  their 
fresh  milk  and  ice  cream  unit  in  Oak- 
land, California,  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Creamery  Company,  where  he  began 
work  on  August  i as  Office  Manager. 
He  was  president  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  in  Seattle  this  past  year,  and 
Secretary  a year  ago.  His  address  is 
4017  Everett  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

’ll — Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Chief  of  the 
Reference  Division  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  visited  Oberlin  late  last 
month.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  H. 
M.  Lydenberg,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  President 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

ex’ll — Dr.  Helen  B.  Todd  writes: 
“Nothing  new,  same  job,  only  cut  in 
salary.  Taught  in  the  first  summer  ses- 
sion at  Bowling  Green  State  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  and  then  the  last 
of  July  took  my  father,  who  had  been 
bedridden  since  March,  back  to  his  old 
home  in  Connecticut,  going  by  motor  am- 
bulance in  two  days.  We  returned  to 
Ohio  in  September,  having  traveled  near- 
ly two  thousand  miles  by  ambulance.” 

’13 — Professor  Jerome  Davis  has  re- 
cently been  chairman  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut Legislative  Commission  on  Jails. 
His  report  has  been  published  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

>13^  ’13 — Walter  L.  Cheney,  Professor 
of  Physics  at  the  George  Washington 
University,  and  Myrtle  Kellogg  Cheney 
with  their  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Ruth,  spent  the  summer  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Cheney  was  attending 
the  Symposium  on  Theoretical  Physics 
held  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

’13— Claude  E.  Clarke  of  Cleveland  at- 
tended the  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  Legal  Aid  Societies  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  October  7 and  8.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Association. 

’14— Edna  Z.  Harrison,  wife  of  Charles 
B.  Harrison,  passed  away  June  20  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  her  daughter,  Edna 
Louise  Harrison. 

’15 — Adrian  Titterington  is  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Y.  M. 

C-  A.  . „ . . 

>15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robert  Smith 
(Melita  llosak)  are  living  at  1851  East 
82nd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'16 — Max  R.  Ryan  is  Consulting  Engi- 
neer to  the  Black,  Sivalls  and  Bryson 
Company  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Genevieve  Hayes  in  1925  and 
they  have  one  son,  Robert,  five  years 

old.  I 

ex’ifi,  ’17— Born  to  Thomas  L.  ami 
Marguerite  Mussey  Kane  on  September 
30  a son,  Kendall  Kent.  Address  608 
Aspen  St.,  Tacoma  Park,  Md. 

’jy Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Zicscnheim 

(Charlotte  Cross),  North  Girard.  Penn., 
continue  their  interest  in  politics.  Mr. 
Zicscnheim  is  running  unopposed  on  the 


Republican  ticket  for  State  Senator. 

c’i8— Erma  J.  Burbank  has  been  teach- 
ing in  North  Carolina  during  the  past 
three  years  for  the  M.  E.  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension.  This 
past  year  she  attended  the  Methodist 
Ecumenical  Conference  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia ; the  M.  E.  General  Conference 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  and  spent 
several  weeks  traveling  in  the  East,  visit- 
ing many  interesting  cities  such  as  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Her  present  work  in- 
cludes public  school  music  teaching,  piano 
lessons,  and  general  community  work. 

’18 — Mary  Louise  McClure  sailed  on 
October  6 to  her  work  under  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  Fenchow,  North  China,  where 
she  is  principal  of  the  Women’s  Bible 
School.  Miss  McClure  is  the  special  mis- 
sionary representative  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Missionary  Associations  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
Florida.  She  visited  Oberlin  on  Septem- 
ber 24. 

’19 — Wallace  James  Baker,  prospective 
member  of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1954,  ar- 
rived at  the  Galehouse  Farm,  Marshall- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  August  25.  The  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Baker  (Flor- 
ence Galehouse,  O.  S.  U.  ’29),  will  carry 
on  personnel  research  on  this  primary 
project  at  the  above  address. 

’21 — Mary  Elizabeth  Hamilton  attended 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
during  the  summer.  After  the  completion 
of  the  summer  course,  she  took  a horse- 
back trip  through  the  mountains.  She  is 
debate  coach  and  teacher  of  English  and 
expression  in  North  High  School,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  this  year. 

’21 — George  E.  Norton  extends  to  his 
friends  and  classmates  most  cordial  greet- 
ings and  an  invitation  to  look  him  up 
when  in  Niagara  Falls.  “New  job?  My, 
no!  Glad  to  be  employed  at  my  old  one 
as  city  salesman  for  the  George  Irish 
Paper  Co.  Moved?  No.  Promoted?  No. 
Engaged  or  married?  No.” 

>21— Dr.  William  Zu  Liang  Sung  was 
the  official  representative  of  China  at  the 
1932  Olympics.  Dr.  Sung  is  the  senior 
secretary  of  the  China  National  and 
Amateur  Federation  of  Athletics,  and  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
captain  of  a basketball  team  in  China. 
During  the  hostilities  at  Shanghai,  Dr. 
Sung  quartered  forty  refugees  in  his  own 
home,  and  was  in  charge  of  a camp  of 
3,000  women  and  children. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Wilson 
(Evelyn  Heacox)  are  now  located  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  24  Shaler  Lane. 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  Assistant  District  Secre- 
tary at  the  Warren  District  Office  of 
the  Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  a re- 
search fellow  in  philosophy  at  Harvard 
University.  Last  year  both  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  were  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  the  Ozarks,  Clarksville, 
Ark. 

’22— Lydia  S.  Perry  enjoyed  a trip 
Iasi  summer  to  Caribbean  ports  on  a 
freighter  carrying  fourteen  passengers 
and  a cargo  of  coffee,  cocoa  beans  and 
cocoa  nuts. 

'22 — A score  of  “no  hits,  no  runs,  no 
errors"  for  Laurence  D.  MePhee! 
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’27 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  L. 
Grant  of  318  Harvard  Street,  S.  E., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  7,  a daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Jean. 

,’27 — Howard  \V.  Tessen  has  resumed 
graduate  study  in  Spanish  in  contempla- 
tion of  a Ph.D.  degree  from  Yale  in  the 
dim  future.  His  new  address  is  Box 
No.  2689,  Vale  Station,  Ncnv  Haven, 
Conn. 

’27 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Albert 
Ramey  (Audrey  Hyde)  a second  daugh- 
ter, Audrey  Joan,  on  June  27  at  Clear- 
field, Pa. 

ex’27 — Walter  E.  Simmons  and  Vera 
Janice  Wallington  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, were  married  on  August  6.  They 
are  living  at  4252  Buena  \’ista  West,  De- 
troit. “Y\alt”  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  a member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  the  Senior  Honor  Society. 
He  became  associated  with  the  J.  H. 
Hudson  Company  of  Detroit  and  was 
rapidly  promoted  to  head  of  their  Re- 
search Department. 

’38 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Landles 
(Alma  Winston)  announce  the  birth  of 
a daughter,  Jean  Marilyn,  on  August  6. 

c’28,  ’30 — Ruth  Bachmann  was  mar- 
ried on  August  13  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to 
George  Hiles  Batt  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Batt  is  a graduate  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege where  he  is  now  Field  Secretary  and 
Publicity  Director.  Mrs.  Batt  continues 
her  position  as  head  of  the  Piano  Depart- 
ment and  teacher  of  theory  of  music  at 
Earlham  College. 

’28,  ’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Shaw 
(Conna  Bell)  are  now  back  at  their  old 
address  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  where  Mr. 
Shaw  resumes  his  work  tow’ard  the  doc- 
torate in  political  science.  During  the 
past  summer,  Mrs.  Shaw  was  counsellor 
of  dancing  and  dramatics  at  Camp 
Pinecliffe  in  southern  Maine.  Mr.  Shaw, 
during  the  same  period,  was  a member 
of  the  field  survey  start  which  made  a 
study  of  county  government  in  Illinois 
for  a state  legislative  commission.  The 
survey  was  conducted  for  the  commission 
by  Griffenhagen  and  Associates,  a firm 
of  specialists  in  public  administration 
and  finance  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago. Address:  1203  W.  Illinois  St., 

Urbana,  111. 

ex’28 — Katherine  Affelder  received  the 
B.S.  degree  in  education  from  New  York 
University  in  February.  Miss  Affelder 
is  working  for  her  Master’s  at  the  School 
of  Education  of  N.  Y.  U.  Her  thesis 
will  be  based  on  the  experiences  of  per- 
sons suffering  with  markedly  defective 
eyesight  other  than  the  blind  in  an  en- 
deavor to  discover  the  employment  pos- 
sibilities of  such  persons.  As  this  seems 
to  be  an  entirely  new  field  and  one  which 
is  quite  important  in  the  line  of  sight 
conversation  and  prevention  of  blindness, 
it  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  Her 
address  this  winter  will  be  the  Barbizon 
Plaza  Hotel,  loi  West  58th  Street,  New 
York  City,  where  she  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  from  Oberlin  friends. 

c’28 — Adria  R.  Moon  is  still  “on  the 
job”  in  the  Music  Department  of  the 
Anita,  Iowa,  Public  Schools.  She  has 
recently  announced  her  enagagement  to 
Raymond  Lantz  of  Anita. 

’28 — Alice  Louise  Smith  is  teaching  at 
the  William  Hatch  School  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois.  Her  address  is  Oak  Park  Arms, 
Oak  Park  III. 


’28 — Constance  Ann  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 9 to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  J.  Wall 
(Mildred  Newman).  Their  address  is 
Charleston  Road,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 

’28 — Sydney  N.  Fisher,  who  received 
his  Master’s  degree  from  Oberlin  last 
June,  is  continuing  his  study  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

>’28 — Janet  Harris  was  married  on  Oc- 
tober 8 to  Richard  Squires  of  Baltimore. 
Md.  Their  address  is  5600  Wexford 
Road,  Mt.  Washington,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’28 — Emeline  R.  Ebert  is  still  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Mentor  Junior-Senior 
High  School  and  living  at  1409  Mentor 
-Ave.,  Mentor,  Ohio,  which  in  the  vernac- 
ular, for  the  convenience  of  friends  pass- 
ing through  Mentor,  is  “U.  S.  Route  20,” 
in  the  apartment  over  the  bank  at  the 
first,  and  incidentally  last,  traffic  light 
in  Mentor. 

’28 — Clinton  W.  Root  has  accepted  a 
position  as  instructor  in  zoology  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  II.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  a graduate 
assistant  in  chemistry  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Address:  3 Parkway,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

’28 — Winifred  Cheney  is  a state  direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Films  Foundation  of 
New  York  City.  She  is  living  at  Inter- 
national House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  and 
enjoying  New  York  and  the  many  Ober- 
lin New  Yorkers. 

’28 — Irene  E.  Campbell  was  married  to 
Leonard  F.  Bright  in  Shanghai,  China, 
on  April  30.  Their  address  is  1265 
Bubbling  Well  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

’28 — Sara  J.  Jones  has  accepted  a po- 
sition -with  the  Normal  State  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.  Mis^s  Jones  will  teach 
progressive  education  in  art  and  craft. 

’29 — Rua  P.  Houston  is  a Latin  teacher 
and  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Little  Falls 
High  School,  Little  Falls,  Minn.  She  had 
a quiet  summer,  but  “hopes  to  make  up 
for  it  next  year  by  checking  up  on  every- 
one at  the  reunion.” 

’29,  m’31 — Walter  H.  Delaplane  ha: 
entered  upon  his  second  year  of  graduate 
work  in  economics  as  a fellow  at  Duke 
University.  During  the  summer  he  as- 
sisted in  research  at  that  institution. 

’29 — Yangyi  Chen  has  returned  tc 

Shanghai,  China.  He  did  graduate  work 
in  economics  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ex’29 — Stoyanka  Nicholova  has  been  en- 
gaged as  leading  contralto  of  the  Societa 
lirica  degli  artisti  in  Itali  of  Malta  for 
this  winter.  She  was  graduated  -with 
honors  from  the  Conservatory  of  Milan 
last  June.  She  may  be  reached  at  the 
Theatro  Riali,  Malta. 

’29 — The  marriage  of  Kathel  B.  Kerr 
to  Miss  Ruth  Sidebotham  took  place  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  July  21.  Mrs.  Kerr 
is  a graduate  of  Washington  University 
where  Mr.  Kerr  is  now  teaching  zoology. 

’29 — Helen  Penniman  is  studying  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Columbia  this  year. 

c’29 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Perry  May 
(Frances  Quail  Wagner)  announce  the 
birth  of  their  son,  Edward  Perry,  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  Address:  Colonia  Apartment, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

’29 — Irene  B.  Harris  reports:  “It  is  the 
same  job,  the  same  place,  the  same  name.” 
She  has  been  having  the  interesting  ex- 
perience of  giving  recitals  of  her  original 
verse. 


’30— -Constance  Nice  toured  England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy 
this  past  summer.  She  “learned  with  no 
effort  enough  Italian  to  read  anything 
and  carry  on  a conversation  in  that  lan- 
guage.” 

ex’30 — Henry  Shipherd  has  been  made 
director  of  the  Jacob  Riis  Settlement 
House,  48  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 

’30 — Emma  McCloy  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  this  year,  working  to- 
wards a Ph.D.  in  ps}'chology, 

’30 — Margarita  Ewald  has  recently  re- 
turned from  South  America  and  is  now 
living  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Her  new  ad- 
dress is  788  East  Broad  Street. 

’30 — Helen  D.  Cooper  and  James  Freer 
Faunce  were  married  on  July  3 in  First 
Church,  Oberlin.  Mr.  Faunce,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Ohio  State  University,  is  man- 
ager of  the  Firestone  Tire  Department 
of  the  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland.  Ad- 
dress: 1584  Robinwooci  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. 

’30 — Mary  G.  Hartman  is  head  of  the 
French  Department  at  Briarcliff  Prepara- 
tory School  and  Junior  College,  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  N.  Y,  The  school  is  lo- 
cated near  the  Hudson  in  Westchester 
County,  just  an  hour  from  New  York 
City.  Miss  Hartman  teaches  three  prepar- 
atory school  and  two  college  classes,  and 
is  enjoying  the  work  and  the  school  life 
very  much.  “The  traditions  there  are 
even  more  jealously  guarded  than  Ober- 
lin’s.  There  is  one  in  particular  that  is 
a bit  disconcerting  at  first — that  of  the 
girls’  side-stepping  to  a teacher.  But  one 
soon  grows  accustomed  ro  seeing  one’s 
pupils  do  a craw'fish  walk  as  they  pass.” 

’30 — Maxine  West  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  Latin  and  French  in 
the  Wellington,  Ohio,  High  School. 

’3o»  ’31 — Kathleen  C.  Beard  and  Hugh 
Elmer  were  married  in  Saginaw',  Michi- 
gan, on  September  9.  They  are  at  home 
at  225  North  Fifth  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

'3L  3^ — Roberta  England  and  Robert 

P.  Adams  were  married  on  October  8. 
They  have  now'  taken  residence  near  the 
University  of  Chicago  where  they  expect 
to  remain  for  several  years  while  Mr. 
Adams  continues  his  graduate  work. 
Their  address  is  6106  University  Avenue. 

c’31 — Dorothy  E.  Roberts  is  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  music  super\’isor 
and  teacher  in  the  Dover  Village  school. 
She  spent  the  summer  as  director  of  mu- 
sic at  Camp  Twamkotah  on  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y. 

’31 — Quanto  Chen  received  his  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  economics  at  Columbia 
last  June  and  is  now  engaged  in  further 
study  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

’31 — Jack  S.  Service  is  pursuing  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  University  of  California 
in  preparation  for  the  foreign  service. 
His  address  is  2231  Dana  Street,  Berkeley, 
California. 

k’32 — Helen  C.  Anderson  has  opened  a 
private  kindergarten  at  her  home  in 
Youngstow'n,  Ohio.  Address:  63  East 
Avondale  Ave. 

rn’32 — Paul  II.  K.  Yang  has  been 
granted  a scholarship  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  w’here  he  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  economics.  Ilis  address  is  36  N. 
Monroe  Avenue,  Columbus. 

ex’32 — Craig  Bollman  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Sundblom  Studios  of 
Chicago,  111. 
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1932  Class  Directory 

Prepared  by  Miss  Bonita  Leininger  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Adams, William  G. 

Ad. — 63  E.  College  St,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Alexander,  Charles  K. 

Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ad. — 
Box  2818,  Yale  Station. 

Arthur,  Mildred  E. 

Secretary  for  her  father,  part-time,  and 
sales  work  at  the  Thomas  Gift  and 
Millinery  Shop,  part-time,  Wilming- 
ton, Ohio.  Ad. — 303  E.  Locust  St 

Ashe,  William  F.,  Jr. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 1783  East  loi  Street, 
Apt  4. 

Astleford,  Sybil  A. 

Ad. — White  River,  South  Dakota. 

Atkins,  Stanley  S. 

Graduate  student  In  Medicine,  Cornell 
University,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  s West  63  rd  St 

Auten,  Margaret  M. 

Ad. — 64  Crescent  St,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Baierle-Price,  Roberta  E. 

Society  Editor,  East  Stroudsburg 
Morning  Sun,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Ad. — Washington  and  Brown. 

Bails,  Ellwyn  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Ad. — 905  Forest  Ave. 

Barber,  M.  Faith 

Ad. — Hudson,  Ohio. 

Barnard,  John  H. 

In  training  for  store  service,  Marshall 
Field  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Ad. — • 
817  Lake  St.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Barnes,  Howard  C. 

Ad. — Tallmadge,  Ohio. 

Beatty,  Alvin  V. 

Graduate  student  in  Botany,  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Beck,  Marjorie  W. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Ober- 
lin Kindergarten  Training  School 
and  Graduate  Assistant  in  Physical 
Education,  Oberlin  College.  Ad. — ■ 
125  Elm  St. 

Bedford,  Franklin  W. 

Clerking,  Poschke’s  Barbecue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Ad.— 2099  West  85  St. 

Bennett,  Henry  S. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Harvard 
University.  Ad. — 9 Autumn  St.,  Back 
Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Benton,  Robert  C. 

Clerking  in  general  merchandise  store. 
Savannah,  Ohio. 

Bergsma,  Daniel 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ad. — 
Box  II,  Sterling  Hall  of  Medicine. 

Betteridge,  Richard  B. 

Graduate  student,  Oberlin  College  .and 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.  Ad. 
307  Park  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Birnie,  M.  Ellen 

General  Secretary,  Birnie  Sand  and 
Gravel  Company,  North  Wilbraham, 
Mass.;  substitute  teaching.  High 
(School,  Ludlow  and  South  Hadley 
Falls,  Mass.  Ad. — 7 Howard  St., 
Ludlow,  Mass. 

Blodgett,  James  B. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. 
— Vanderbilt  Hall. 

Blodgett,  Walter  H. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 140  E.  College  St. 

Blodgett,  William  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. 
— Vanderbilt  Hall. 

Bloss,  Roscoe 

Ad. — Dunningsville,  Michigan. 

Bodimer,  John  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Theology,  Bexley 
Hall,  Divinity  School  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambler,  Ohio. 

Boehm,  Irene  E. 

Ad. — 1815  Wayne  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Bohrer,  Lawrence  E. 

Assisting  in  the  Physical  Education 
Department  for  Men  (part-time)  and 
studying,  Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 181 
W.  College  St. 

Bowser,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Teaching  English,  High  School,  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio. 

Boynton,  Dorothy  A. 

Ad.— 620  Bloomfield  Ct.,  Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

Bradley,  Lois  E. 

Ad. — 822  Thorn  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Brandt,  Eleanor  M. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 1460  Lakeland  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Brantiveiner,  Theresa  S. 

District  Aide,  Associated  Charities, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 18318  Wind- 
ward Rd. 

Brown,  Catharine  M. 

Saleswoman,  LaSalle  and  Koch  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio.  Ad. — Y.  W.  C. 
A. 

Burkholder,  Mary  E. 

Ad. — 239  College  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Burnet,  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 

Substitute  teaching.  Public  Schools, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Ad. — ii  Jack- 
son  St. 

Burns,  Harold  D. 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Ad. 
— 431  South  Division. 

Burry,  Ralph  L. 

Office  work.  Fort  Wayne  Paper  Box 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Ad. 
— 2430  Webster  St. 

Chan,  Yip  Shuen 

Graduate  student  in  Economics,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  Ad. 
— International  House,  500  Riverside 
Drive. 


Charles,  John  F. 

Graduate  student  in  Classics,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  Ad. 

41  Snell  Hall. 

Church,  Donald  W. 

Ad.— 33  Church  St.,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio. 

Clapp,  R.  Allan 

Graduate  student  in  History,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ad. 

Perkins  Hall. 

Claypoole,  Antoinette 

Ad.— 429  S.  Plum  St.,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Cleverdon,  Carolyn  E. 

Teaching  apprentice.  Chemistry  Labor- 
atory, Oberlin  College,  Sept.  1932- 
Feb.  1933 ; Student-Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  School  of  Nursing,  Henry 
Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.,  after 
Feb.  I,  1933.  Ad. — 236  Forest  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Clough,  G.  Herbert 

Ad. — 9 Esther  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Colson,  Venila  B. 

Ad. — 144  Waltham  St.,  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

Cook,  Marshall  A. 

Ad. — Bergen,  New  York. 

Cooper,  Ada  E. 

Ad. — 1430  Granger  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Cunningham,  Helen  C. 

Ad. — 1220  S.  Division  St.,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Danton,  Elinor  A. 

Graduate  student  in  History  of  Art, 
Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ad. — 2 Trowbridge  House. 

Davis,  Richard  K. 

Agent,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Findlay,  Ohio.  Ad. 
. — 214  E.  McPherson  Ave. 

Dean,  Virginia  C. 

Ad. — 1 1420  Lorain  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Delfs,  Genevieve 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Denton,  Elizabeth 

Graduate  student  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
102  Murray  Ave.,  Larchmont,  New 
York. 

Dewar,  Lucille  M. 

Teaching  English  and  Latin,  Junior 
High  School,  Flint,  Mich.  Ad. — 
1107  Liberty  St. 

Dickey,  Frank  P. 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  and  office 
iivork  (part-time)  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla.  Ad. — 505  Chautauqua. 

Dudley,  John  R. 

Ad. — 15  Middle  Road,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Duell,  Clarence  L. 

General  farm  work,  R.  F.  D.  i,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

Dunham,  Reed  S. 

On  the  Editorial  Staff,  Medina  Daily 
Journal,  Medina,  N.  Y,  Ad, — 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 

Dunkle,  Philip  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Ad.— Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1421  Arch 
St. 

Ebinger,  Frederic  G. 

Ad. — 224  S.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 
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Eddy,  Lois  J. 

Ad. — 1876  East  31st  St.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Eichleay,  Virginia  L. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Ad. — ^421  Bailey  Ave. 

Erler,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Ad. — Morris  Hall — 
C12,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fanning,  Emma  Janet 
Ad. — 475  Elmira  St.,  Troy,  Pa. 
Farrow,  Sara  R. 

Ad. — 131  King’s  Highway,  Haddon- 
field,  New  Jersey. 

FitzGerald,  E.  Esther 

Clerking,  Polski's  Department  Store, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Ad. — 142  Hibish  Ave. 
Flynn,  Florence  S. 

Student  in  Kindergarten  Training,  De- 
troit Teachers  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ad. — 2252  La  Mothe  Ave. 

Fulk,  James  B. 

Ad. — 977  Case  Ave.,  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Gaige,  William  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Education,  Har- 
vard Universit}',  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gallop,  Clinton  R. 

Ad. — 601  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 
Giddings,  Cyrus  V.  D. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H.  Ad. — Chase  Hall. 

Gilbert,  Neil  A. 

Graduate  student  in  Mathematics, 
Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 248  Elm  St. 
Gillett,  Alice  R. 

Graduate  student  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
International  House,  500  Riverside 
Drive. 

Gilmore,  Edna  I. 

Teaching,  Huntsburg,  Ohio. 

Gitter,  Betty  L. 

Student  in  the  Hartford  School  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Ad. — Mackenzie  Hall,  no  Sherman 
St. 

Glessner,  Margaret  M. 

■Ad. — 204  Glendale  Ave.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
Goddard,  Ruth  E. 

District  Aide,  Associated  Charities, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 1442  East 
noth  St. 

Grabill.  Elliott  V. 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  Harvard 
University.  Ad.— 16  Aldworth  St., 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gratz,  Louis  P. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  University.  Ad. — 
Morris  Hall— C12,  Soldiers  Field, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Graves,  Lois  M. 

Ad. — 1430  Granger  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Griffith,  Percy  0. 

Ad. — Box  82,  Gomer,  Ohio. 

Grosser,  Dorothy  L. 

Graduate  student,  Berlin  University, 
Germany,  Ad. — Victoria  Studicn- 
haus,  Berlinerstrausse  37/38,  Charlot- 
tenburg  2,  Germany, 

Grosz,  Joseph  O. 

Ad.— 3428  Girard  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


Grummitt,  Oliver  J. 

Ad.^ — 12228  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Hahn,  Charles  K. 

Ad. — R.  D.  I,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Haines,  John  F. 

Student  in  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hamilton,  J.  Bruce 

Ad. — 140  Bellevue  St.,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Hammer,  Jean  G. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 189  W.  Col- 
lege St. 

Hardy,  Sylvia  R. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  and  teaching 
English  at  the  “school  for  the  un- 
employed,” Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 320  Rockingham  St. 

Hatch,  Elisabeth  C. 

Club  work  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
settlement  houses,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 1332  Hayden  Ave.,  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Hennings,  Lloyd  V. 

Graduate  student  in  History,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 231  W.  Lorain  St. 

Henry,  Robert  D. 

Junior  Executive  Training  Course, 
Agfa  Ansco  Corporation,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y.  Ad. — 91  Main  St. 

Herring,  Beth 

Ad. — 160  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Hoek,  Jacob  A. 

Ad. — 2049  West  87th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Horton,  Helen  S. 

Ad. — 13 1 1 Corporation  St.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Howell,  Charles  D. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Zoology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ad. — 3346  Gilman  Terrace. 

Hubbard,  Robert  D. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 73  S.  Profes- 
sor St. 

Huge,  Grace  D. 

Teaching  English,  Maple  Leaf  School, 
Garfield  Heights,  Ohio. 

Irwin,  Richard  G. 

Teaching  English,  Oberlin  Shansi  Mem- 
orial School,  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

James,  Elizabeth  F. 

Teaching  English,  Oberlin  Shansi  Mem- 
orial School,  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

Joiner,  Jean  A. 

Student,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
7r  West  i2lh  St.,  Apt.  2F. 

Joslyn,  Everett 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ad. — 606  N.  Broadway. 

Keller,  Louis  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 41 1 
West  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Keller,  Thomas  B. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kelly,  Mary  A. 

Ad. — Ida,  Michigan. 

Kenyon,  Miriam  E. 

Teaching  Mathematics,  High  School, 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 


Kilmer,  Robert  J. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  University.  Ad. — 
Entry  C.  Room  30,  Gallitin,  Soldiers 
Field,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kinney,  Richard  F. 

Ad. — Liberty  St.,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Kremers,  Amy  A. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — Suite 
29,  1 18  Riverway. 

Kun,  Elizabeth  R. 

Teaching  8A  and  9B  English  and  in 
charge  of  freshman  dramatic  club, 
Whittier  Junior  High  School,  Lorain, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 1922  East  31st  St. 

Kydd,  Esther 

Ad. — 1526  Bunts  Rd.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
Large,  Florence  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  and  social  work, 
Family  Welfare  Association  (part- 
time),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ad. — 1148  S. 
Negley  Ave. 

Largent,  Robert  M. 

Cashier,  J.  Arthur  Redner  and  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  investment  securi- 
ties, Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Ad. — 72 
Fremont  St. 

Latshaw,  Virginia 

Private  tutoring.  Spring  City,  Pa.  Ad. 
— Box  415. 

Leesberg,  Alta  A.  J. 

District  Aide,  Associated  Charities, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad. — 2461  Dover 

Center  Rd.,  Dover  Center,  Ohio. 
Locke,  Frank  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Economics,  Ober- 
lin College.  Ad. — 166  Woodland 
Ave. 

Loesch,  Russell  T. 

Graduate  student  in  Theology,  Ando- 
ver Theological  Seminary,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  Ad. — Sturtevant  Hall. 
Logan,  Robert  A. 

Ad. — 940  Edison  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 

Longman,  Donald  R. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Ad. — 89  Appleton  St. 
Lott,  Marian  E. 

Teaching  History,  Hygiene,  Reading, 
Music,  English  and  Spelling,  5th  and 
6th  grades,  West  Junior  High  School, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Ad. — 5306  Stark 
Ave. 

Luck,  Lydia  R. 

Teaching  the  second  grade,  Public 
Schools,  Louisville,  Ky.  Ad. — 2630 
Jesse  Ave. 

McCord,  Helen  H. 

Ad. — 920  Audubon  St.,  Sac  City, 
Iowa. 

McCullough,  Katharine  C. 

Student  in  Nursing,  Western  Reserve 
School  of  Nursing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — moo  Euclid  Ave. 

McCune,  Jessie  E. 

Ad. — 31 1 W.  Main  St.,  Girard,  Pa. 
MacKenzie,  Jean  II. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  English 
and  Biology,  Welshfield,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— Box  45. 

McKnight,  Martha  E. 

Ad.  612  E.  Main  St.,  East  Palestine, 
Ohio. 
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McLaren,  Edna  C. 

Ad. — 1926  Walnut  Blvd.,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

McLeod,  Peter  M. 

Ad. — ^4505  West  4th  St.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Maischoss,  Gertrude  E. 

Substitute  teaching  in  Phyiscal  Educa- 
tion, Public  Schools,  and  teaching 
swimming  in  the  Night  High  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 381  Starin  Ave. 

Malone,  Richard  S. 

Ad. — 303  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Mark,  Robert  W.  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Theology,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City.  Ad. — 600  West  122nd  St. 

Marquardt,  Charles  A. 

Ad. — 93  E.  Quaker  St.,  Orchard  Park, 

N.  Y. 

Mast,  Louise  R. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ad. — 415  Woodlawn  Rd. 

Mathews,  Helen  E. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 2082  Abington  Rd. 

Mayo,  Robert  D. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mebus,  Joseph  F. 

Graduate  student  in  Mathematics, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Ad. — 1954  East  82nd 
St. 

Mellon,  Lucille  I. 

Student,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
71  West  i2th  Street,  Apt.  2F. 

Memmott,  Arthur 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 172  Elm  St. 

Metzger,  Ruth  E. 

Ad. — 146  Ridge  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mick,  Laura  A. 

Graduate  student  at  the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies,  Villa  Collina 
Ridente,  59,  Via  Della  Piazzola,  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Milovsoroff,  Basil  J. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 251  Forest 
St. 

Morse,  Herbert  C. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Economics,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C.  Ad. — 
Box  41 1 1,  Duke  Station. 

Mosher,  Edward  A. 

In  training.  Armour  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago, III.  Ad. — 32  Lisbon  St.,  Sand- 

' wlch.  III. 

Mould,  Jean  M. 

Ad. — 71 1 West  loth  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Newcomb,  L.  Eileen 

Ad. — 9 Andrus  Ave.,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

Nichols,  Ellen  S. 

Graduate  student  in  Fine  Arts,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Ad. 
— Radnor  Hall. 

Nichols,  Stanbery  J. 

Graduate  student  in  Dentistry,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad.— 1878  East  87th  St. 

Niehus,  Dorothy  E. 

^"olunteer  teaching  of  classes  in  Physi- 
cal Education  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Ad. — 117  Bonner  St. 


Nutting,  Archie  W. 

Manager  of  one  of  the  First  National 
Stores,  Inc.,  Watertown,  Mass.  Ad. 
— 7 Chester  St. 

Olsen,  Marian  T. 

Ad. — 424  S.  Waiola  Ave.,  LaGrange, 

III. 

Oltman,  Robert  E. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Botany,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ad. — Botany  Building. 

Ortt,  Dorothy  C. 

Ad. — 62  Juniper  St.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Palmer,  John  A. 

Office  work.  New  England  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  Birmingham, 
Mich.  Ad. — 720  E.  Maple  Ave. 

Parsons,  Henry  W. 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.  Ad. — 1232 
N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Patterson,  Franklin  H. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Sociology,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 167  14th  Ave. 

Payne,  Wilda  A. 

Ad. — Garrettsville,  Ohio. 

Perkins,  Sarah  L. 

Winchester  Correspondent  for  the 
Muncie  Morning  Star,  Winchester, 
Ind.  Ad. — 431  E.  Washington. 

Perry,  Harriet  B. 

Ad. — 619  Taylor,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Phillips,  Byron  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 233  N. 
Professor  St. 

Piorkowski,  Bernard  M. 

Ad. — 5611  Harvard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pliske,  Edward  C. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ad. — 325  Sixth  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Pocock,  J.  Margaret 

Ad. — 544  Kinnaird  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Powell,  James  D. 

Graduate  student  in  French,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Randle,  Jane  R. 

Ad. — 233  Hartrvell  Ave.,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Ransom,  Hugh  W. 

Boys’  Worker,  Community  House, 
Georgeto%vn,  Pa. 

Rasooli,  Joseph  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Education,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 228  N.  Professor  St. 

Reed,  A.  Kathleen 

Ad, — 6 Jefferson  Ave.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Reid,  Harriet 

Ad. — 934  Park  Ave.,  River  Forest,  III. 

Richards,  Laura  E. 

Student  Social  Work,  Institute  for 
Child  Guidance  (under  supervision 
of  Smith  College),  New  York  City. 
Ad. — International  House,  500  River- 
side Drive. 

Robinson,  Clark  L. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 21 1 N.  Professor  St. 

Robinson,  Frances  V. 

Plans  to  study  Art  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois,  beginning 
January,  1933.  Ad. — 7^4*  Constance 
,^ve.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Roosa,  Alice  II. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Grade 
School,  (part-time)  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Ad. — 77  Marengo  St. 


Roudabush,  V.  Ruth 

•'^tl.  41  N.  Maple  Ave.,  Lansdowne, 
Pa. 

Scarborough,  H.  Wendell 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Schaffner,  Martha  C. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. — 
281  Brookline  Ave. 

Schmitkons,  Paul  W. 

Ad. — R.  F.  D.  2,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Schneider,  Marion  E. 

Student  in  the  Life  Study  Class  of 
Boardman  Robinson,  Broadmore  Art 
Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  Color- 
ado, October  1932.  Will  be  travel- 
ling and  studying  art  abroad  from 
January  1933  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Ad. — 97  Broad  St., 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Schutt,  Betty  M. 

Ad. — 609  N.  Montgomery  Ave.,  Litch- 
field, 111. 

Searle,  Helen  E. 

Ad. — 5120  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. 

Sennet,  Ruby  A. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Grades  and  High 
School,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 

Shaffer,  Elizabeth  A. 

Assistant  in  the  Public  Library,  Bryan, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 209  N.  Lynn  St. 

Shaffer,  Elizabeth  H. 

Ad. — 1320  York  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Shollenberger,  Carl  A. 

Teaching  Mathematics  and  Coaching, 
High  School,  Greentown,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— Box  18. 

Short,  Katherine  E. 

Ad. — 6932  Amherst  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Siddall,  Marian  F. 

Graduate  student  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  social  work  (part-time), 
Labor  Temple,  New  York  City. 
Ad. — Labor  Temple,  East  14th  St. 
at  2nd  Ave. 

Simonds,  Alice  M. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Kathar- 
ine Gibbs  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Ad. 
— 41  Revere  St. 

Simpson,  Marlette 

Student  in  Violin,  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Ad. — Shurtleff  Cot- 
tage. 

Skillman,  Helen  A. 

Ad. — Bemus  Point,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  David  E. 

Ad. — East  Orwell,  Ohio. 

Smith,  Evelyn  C. 

Teaching  English,  Mathematics,  Ge- 
ography and  Home  Economics,  super- 
vising basketball,  and  coaching  dra- 
matics, Junior  and  Senior  High 
School,  Kipton,  Ohio. 

Smith,  M.  Isabel 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Dyke 
School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
.tVd. — 1357  Summit  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Smith,  Vera-Mae 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  and  Health 
\Vork,  and  social  work  (part-time) 
House  of  Indvistry.  Ad. — Philadel- 
jthia,  Pa.,  House  of  Industry,  716 
Catherine  St. 
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Sneyd,  H.  Stanley,  Jr. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science 
and  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada.  Ad.— 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  40  College  St. 

Specht,  Katherine  J. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Milwau- 
kee>Do\vner  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Ad. — Johnston  Hall. 

Spence,  Helen  M. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Botany,  Welles- 
ley College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  Ad. — 
Beebe  Hall. 

Stone,  Helen  M. 

On  the  Social  Service  Staff,  Utica 
State  Hospital,  Utica,  New  York 
(under  the  supervision  of  Smith  Col- 
lege). 

Strauss,  Charles  E. 

Student  in  Art  (cartooning  and  adver- 
tising), Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Ad. — 516  S. 
Ashland  Blvd. 

Swaney,  George  R. 

Ad. — 940  Robbins  Ave.,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Thomas,  John  R. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 73  S.  Professor  St. 

Thomas,  Paul  A. 

In  the  Chicago  District  Sales  Office, 
Hamilton  Autographic  Register  Com- 
pany. Ad. — 5240  Wintrop  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


Van  Horn,  Maurice  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 51  W.  Frambes  Ave. 

Wakeman,  Louise  M. 

Ad. — Care  of  George  Flynn,  40  Ash- 
brook  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Walker,  Marie  L. 

Ad. — 2161  Niagara  Dr.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Wallace,  W.  Paul 

Ad. — R.  F.  D.  8,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Ward,  F.  Champion 

Is  travelling  abroad.  Ad. — Care  of 

Credit  Lyonnais,  Paris,  France. 
Ward,  Helen 

Is  travelling  abroad.  Ad. — Care  of 
Credit  Lyonnais,  Paris,  France. 
Wardwell,  Judith  S. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Zoology,  Welles- 
ley College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  Ad. — 
Dower  Annex. 

Watts,  Helen  E.  (Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Estrich) 

Ad. — 1492  Hunter  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Whitmer,  Edwin  L. 

Ad. — Pandora,  Ohio. 

Wiley,  Jeanne  G. 

Ad. — 408  Parker  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
Wilkins,  Robert  H. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 10915  Wade  Park. 


Williams,  Joel  C. 

Salesman,  Zanol  Products,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  Ad.— 271  Elm  St. 

Williams,  Ruth  M. 

Ad. — 341  E.  Broad  St.,  Nanticokc,  Pa. 

Wilson,  M.  MilUcent 

Teaching  eight  grades,  in  a rural 
school  near  Blissfield,  Mich.  Ad. — 
Route  No.  3,  Blissfield,  Mich. 

Winder,  Minnie 

Ad. — Mount  Victory,  Ohio. 

Wing,  William  G. 

Student  in  Voice,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Ad. — 156  S.  Main  St. 

Woodmancy,  Martha  B. 

Ad. — 607  Miami  Chapel  Rd.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


L.  H.  Grobe 

Excavating  and  Grading 
Seeding  and  Planting 
Seiuers  and  Roadicays 
General  Trucking 

336  Sixth  St.  Elyria 


Thompson,  Franklin  S. 

Ad. — 216  Bedford  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon, 

N.  Y. 

Thomsen,  Harry  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Geology,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 99  E.  Lorain  St. 
Traxler,  Walter  B. 

Ad. — West  Dover,  Ohio. 

Trevett,  Gordon  I. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Cornell 
Universitt',  New  York  City.  Ad. — 
245  Buffalo  St.,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
Turnbull,  Laurene 

Student  in  Piano,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Ad. — 59  W.  Vine  St. 
Tuttle,  Florence  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Ad. — 4474  McPherson  Ave. 

Tuttle,  Robert  E. 

Ad. — 208  S.  Chestnut  St.,  Kent,  Ohio. 
Upson,  Eleanor  L. 

Ad. — ^434  Kahkwa  Blvd.,  Erie,  Pa. 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


E.  A.  MILLER 

Special  Representative 
of  the 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
CO. 

211  Fore.st  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


PAINTING 

that  requires 

SKILL  IN  PERFORMANCE 
EQUIPMENT  ADEQUATE 
FOR 

EXECUTION 

PURITY  OF  PAINT  FOR 
PERMANENCE 
Then  have 

The  Long  Painting  Co. 

3135  Carnegie  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

do  your  joh 


Hixon -Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 

Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Dri-Crete  Cement  Floors 
Laid  by  the  LIBBY  METHOD 

Smooth,  hard,  durable  floors  that 
will  not  dust.  Portland  Cement, 
selected  and  carefully  graded  ag- 
gregates, laid  by 

The  J.  H.  LIBBY  Company 

1523  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 
Laboratory— 2330  East  93rd  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
MAin  3635 
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Who  ever  heard 
of  an  Alumuus 

who  did  not  expect 
to  send  his  sou 
through  college 
9 

Insure  It  and  Secure 
It,  even  if  you  are  not 
here  to  see  the  program 
through. 


o»  Boston.  Massacmusctts 


A mutual  dividend-paying 
company,  TO  years  in  business. 
Among  the  strongest  in  re- 
serves and  assets.  Paid  policy- 
holders in  1931  over  87  million 
dollars.  Offers  every  phase  of 
personal  and  family  protec- 
tion. including  the  insuring  of 
a college  education;  also  annu- 
ities and  the  Group  forms  for 
firms  and  corporations. 

For  information  telephone 
your  John  Hancock  agent  or 
write  for  copy  of  pamphlet, 
“My  Financial  Problems.” 


John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau 
197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  ftlass. 

Please  send  me  a copy  of 
“My  Financial  Problems.” 

Name 

Address 

City State 

A.  G.  11-32 


Oberlin  Business  and 
Professional  Directory 

J.  L.  EDAVAKDS 
30  East  College 
Oberlin  Real  Estate  for 
Sale  or  Rent 


RICE  STUDIO 
Hi-O-IIi  Photographers 
Since  1894 

38  Years  of  Knowing  How 


A^AItSITY  LUNCH 

The  po])iil:ir  eating  place  for 
si  mien  ts  and  alnnini 

.3.0  West  C(jllege  Street 


York,  Alan  C. 

Ad. — 862  Hoffman  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Zilch,  Mildred  E. 

Ad. — 257  Park  Ave.,  Amherst,  Ohio. 

Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Baird,  Ora  M. 

Teaching  a 'cello  class,  Lapeer,  Michi- 
gan. Ad. — 89  Washington  St. 

Belsser,  Dorothea  M. 

Ad. — 3110  Penn  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Berry,  Frances  C.  (Mrs.  T.  L.  Hill) 

Ad.— Care  of  M.  J.  Naylor,  Hillcn  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bezazian,  Roselle  A. 

Flolder  of  the  Marston  Teaching  Fel- 
lowship in  Music,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Ad. — n6  Ray- 
mond Ave. 

Bieber,  L.  Frances 

Ad. — 15S  Oak  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Bond,  Charlotte  L. 

Teaching  Piano,  Moravian  Seminary 
and  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Brod,  Catherine  E. 

Ad. — 35  W.  Fairview  Ave.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Bugbe.v,  Doris  W. 

Ad. — R.  4,  Box  758,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Cary,  S.  Arton 

Ad. — Burton,  Ohio. 

Daw,  Ina  M. 

Teaching  piano  privately  and  con- 
ducting ear  training  and  theory 
classes,  Wellsville,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
1003  Main  St. 

Eberwine,  Marian  G. 

Teaching  piano  privately,  and  church 
organist,  Marblehead,  Ohio. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  Bernard 

Teaching  wind  instruments,  Mayer 
Conservatory,  St.  Marys,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— Box  104. 

Hansen,  Walter  L. 

Teaching  Theory,  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Ad. — 195  Forest  St. 

Horton,  Lillian  H. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Music,  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Ad. — 
1 16  Raymond  Ave. 

Ilsley,  Alice  M. 

Ad. — Spirit  Lake,  Iowa. 

Lee,  Lucille  S. 

Organizing  and  teaching  Piano  and 
Theory  classes  privately,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 3351  East  iiSth  St. 

Loomis,  Joy  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Greenleaf) 

Ad. — 1961  Jefferson  St.,  Apt.  5,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Paisley,  N.  Margaret 

Ad. — 285  BfIIevie\v  Blvd.,  Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Phillips,  Helen  E. 

Teaching  Music  and  English,  'Phorshy 
Institute,  7'horsby,  Alabama. 

Russell,  Janet  C. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Music  (teaching 
Harmony,  Advanced  History  and 
Appreciation  of  Music,  Scliool  Music 
Methods  and  Piano  and  directing 
men's  and  \vomen*s  glee  clubs),  Statt 
vSehool,  Keene,  NL■^v  I lamp- 

shirt;^ 


Schutt,  William  H. 

Director  of  Music,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 2119  Second  St. 

Shedd,  Susan  Gray 
Student  in  Piano,  Arthur  Jordan  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Ad. — 3939  N.  Delaware  St. 

Simkins,  Gertrude  I. 

Teaching  Piano  privately.  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota.  Ad.— 516  Kansas 
City  St. 

Smith,  Paul  G. 

Teaching  Voice,  Violin  and  Theory 
privately,  Titusville,  Pa.  Ad.— 513 
Superior  St. 

Stevenson,  Jean  C. 

Teaching  a Piano  class,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Ad. — 2521  West  4th  St. 

Thomas,  Erwin  A. 

Ad. — Riverside  Drive,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Toms,  John  E. 

Teaching  voice  and  directing  an  a 
cappella  choir.  Central  College,  Pella, 
Iowa  and  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa.  Ad. — Penn  College. 

Tucker,  Rosalie  G. 

Ad. — “Rosemont,”  West  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Vogan,  Charles  E. 

Organist  and  Director  of  Music,  Cen- 
tral Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Ad. — 100  Madison  Ave.,  S.' 

E. 

Wagar,  U.  Pauline 

Ad. — 1620  Howard  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Welliver,  Harry  B.,  Jr. 

Graduate  student  in  Organ,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Ad. — 102 
Morgan  St. 

Bachelor  of  School  Music 

Adler,  Marie  A. 

Teaching  School  Music  and  directing 
' girls’  glee  clubs,  D.  S.  Keith  Junior 
High  School,  Altoona,  Pa.  Ad. — 600 
Thirty-second  St. 

Anderson,  Mary  Jane 

Instructor  and  Critic  Teacher  in  School 
Music,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Mii- 
' sic.  Ad. — 143  W.  College  St. 

Anthony,  Paul,  Jr. 

Teaching  School  Music,  High  School. 
New  Brighton,  Pa.  Ad. — 920  Fifth 
St. 

Channell,  Marian  S. 

Student,  American  Institute  of  Euryth- 
mics.  New  York  City'.  Ad. — 95 
Christopher  St. 

Cook,  Clifford  A. 

Student  in  Violin,  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Ad. — 184  Woodland 
Ave. 

David,  May  A. 

Supervisor  of  School  Music,  Crosby- 
Ironton  School  System,  Crosby,  Minn. 
Ad. — Hotel  Spaulding. 

Demont,  Elizabeth  H. 

Clerking,  'I’he  Highee  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Ad.— 3135  Whitethorn 
Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Dunning,  Paroda  Ann 

Teaching  \’ocaI  Music  ami  conducting 
orchestra,  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School,  and  playing  violin  in  the 
I.ouisville  Civic  Orchestra  and  in  the 
l.onisvilic  University  Orchestra, 
I.onisvillc,  Kv.  .Ad.— 1213  Cherokee 
Rd. 

Everett,  W.  Gillette 

Ad. — I.inden  Ave.,  Suffolk,  ^ a. 


THE 

WYANDOT 

Old  hand-craft  and  mod- 
ern skill  combined  to 
produce  a sturdy  sand- 
molded  brick  in  a full 
range  of  soft,  colorful 
tones. 


THE  WYANDOT  CLAY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio 


A,  Nabakowski  Co* 

We  Sell  the  Best  and  Repair 
the  Rest 


Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


Oberlin  College  Song  Books 

NOW  ON  SALE  FOR 

$1.00 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  to  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  CoUege  and 
your  copy  will  be  mailed  promptly. 


MACK  IRON  & WIRE 
WORKS  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
John  D.  Mack,  Ex-’97 

Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  fur- 
nished to  Oberlin  College  and  Alumni  for 
thirty  years. 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 

Kipton  Sandstone 

Kipton,  Ohio 


Oberlin 

Appreciates  very  much  your  patronage 
in  the  past  month  and  only  hopes  you 
can  give  us  your  support  as  the  Manage- 
ment is  trying  to  give  you  good  food  and 
the  best  of  service. 

W.  D.  HOBBS, 
Manager. 


The  Clarence  H.  Collings  Company 

Established  1887 

TILES,  MANTELS 
BRASSES 
FINE  MARBLES 

1301  Prospect  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Fink,  Elizabeth 

[Supervisor  of  Music  and  directing  glee 
clubs,  Mount  Zion  Seminary,  Mount 
Zion,  Georgia. 

Helms,  Rebecca  C. 

Teaching  School  Music  in  the  Grades, 
Elkins  Park,  Pa.  Ad.— 7831  Spring 
Ave. 

Hippie,  Dorothy  K. 

Ad. — Waterman,  Illinois. 

Holman,  Mariamne  V. 

Student  in  English  and  Social  Science, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
,Ind.  Ad. — 809  Macedonia  Ave. 

Jones,  Dorothy  C. 

Ad.— 5 Buckeye  St.,  Amherst,  Ohio. 

Oberlin  Business  and 
Professional  Directory 

Headquarters 
for  Good  Things 
to  Eat! 

GIBSON  BEOS. 


CHAELES  E.  HEEEICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 


7 W.  College  St. 

Oberlin 

HE.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGEOVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 W.  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

WATSON’S  HAEDWAEE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty-one  Years 


Call  181 

OBEELIN  DEY  CLEANING 
COMPANY 

All  Work  Hone  in  Oberlin 
M.  D.  WYCKOFF,  Prop. 


At  Your  Service 
CAMPUS  EESTAUEANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


OBEELIN 

HAEDWAEE 

COMPANY 

1.3  S.  Main 

Phone  20.5 

Jones,  Margaret  J. 

Ad. — Venedocia,  Ohio. 

Kay,  Marguerite  H. 

Ad. — 4018  Richland  Ct.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

McCreery,  E.  Louise 

Ad. — 2233  Clermont  St.,  Denver,  Color- 
ado. 

Mayer,  E.  Louise 

Ad. — 151  W.  Florida  Ave.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Melcher,  Robert  A. 

Ad. — 150  N.  Willard  St.,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Moore,  Floyd  C. 

Teaching  School  Music,  Lorain  County 
Schools.  Ad. — 108  N.  Pleasant  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Ott,  Ada  E. 

Ad. — no  North  3rd  St.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 
Palm,  Rosa 

Ad. — 909  Linden  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Schmidt,  Anna  K. 

Volunteer  work  under  the  Director  of 
School  Music,  Public  Schools,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.  Ad. — 129  Chester  Ave. 

Sprigg,  Kathleen  L. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Girls’  Industrial 
School,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Sulton,  Dorothy  E. 

Ad. — P.  O.  Drawer  501,  Orangeburg, 
South  Carolina. 

Sutherland,  Catharine  C. 

Ad. — -looi  Moro  St.,  Fordyce,  Ark. 
Whitehead,  Elizabeth  N. 

Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music  (part-time), 
Middlebury,  Indiana.  A d. — 3 i 2 
South  7th  St.,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

The  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

As  of  1931 

Bentley,  John  O. 

Ad. — 208  E.  Main,  Sterling,  Kansas. 
Gladieux,  Raymond  C. 

Ad. — 724  Utah  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Grau,  John  G. 

Ad. — 500  S.  19th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Motter,  George  A. 

Graduate  student  in  French,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad.- — 73  S.  Professor  St. 
Parker,  Alfred  A. 

Graduate  student  in  History,  Oberlin 
College.  Ad. — 191  E.  Lorain  St. 
Peek,  Eva  M. 

Teaching  a piano  class,  Alden,  Minn. 

Wallace,  I.  Pauline 

District  Aide,  Associated  Charities, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ad.— 2281  Bell- 

field  Ave.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 
White,  Frederic  R. 

Is  studying  in  France.  Ad. — 14610 
Terrace  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Graduate  School  of 
Theology 

Albright,  Ralph  Ewing,  B.D. 

Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Brownhelm,  Ohio.  Ad.— Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

Bucher,  Vincent  Wilson,  B.D. 

Ad.— 1107  Chestnut  Blvd.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 


Buck,  Albert  William,  M.A. 

Graduate  student  in  the  School  of 
Theology.  Ad.— Theological  Quad- 
rangle, Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Hall,  Glenn  Austin,  B.D. 

Minister  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church 
in  Cleveland.  Ad. — 22953  Detroit 
Road,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

Kara,  Tadaaki,  M.A. 

Teaching  in  Doshisha  High  School, 
Kyoto,  Japan.  Ad.— Doshisha  High 
School,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

Hartman,  Guy  Franklin,  B.D. 

Minister  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 712  Tremont  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Heinrich,  John  Charles,  M.A. 

Ad. — Methodist  Mission,  Rawalpindi, 
Punjab,  India. 

Henderson,  John  Bennett,  B.D. 

Ad. — 723  W.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Hieb,  Stephen  Philip,  B.D. 

Ad. — C.  T.  Settlement,  Sholapur,  India. 

Hiraga,  Tokuzo,  M.A. 

Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Yokahama,  Japan.  Ad. — i Miyaza- 
kicho,  Naka-ku. 

Hoffman,  Neil  William,  B.D. 

Teaching.  Ad. — 5802  Woodland  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 

LaCroix,  Mrs.  Charlotte  P.,  M.A. 

Ad. — North  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

LaCroix,  Francis  Asbury,  B.D. 

Minister  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

Lo,  Chung  Zen  Timothy,  M.A. 

Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Shanghai, 
China. 

Nakamura,  Minoru,  M.A. 

Teaching  in  the  Omi  Mission,  Omizo, 
Omi,  Japan.  Ad. — Omizo,  Omi, 
, Japan. 

Perkins,  James  Croswell,  B.D. 

Graduate  fellow  in  the  School  of  Theo- 
logy. Ad.— 48  W.  Vine  St.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Somerville,  Norman  Reginald,  B.D. 

Minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  How- 
ard, Ohio. 

Stennett,  Raynes  Waite,  B.D. 

Minister  of  Rust  M.  E.  Church,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Watson,  Melvin  Hampton,  M.A. 

Studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Ad. — 6340  Vernon  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Whitman,  Charles  Buddington,  B.D. 

Minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Cort- 
land, Ohio.  Ad. — R.  F.  D.  i. 


1932! 

REMEMBER  THE 
CENTENNIAL 
COMMENCEMENT 
AND 

HOMECOMING 


IN  JUNEI 


A CASAVANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  New 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes. 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PRINTERS  OF 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Rook 


A Bank  of  Character, 
Strength  and  Service 

That  is  the  ideal  we  have  steadfastly 
adhered  to  through  the  years.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  able  to  shake  our  determin- 
ation or  to  swerve  us  from  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  strength  and  security, 
you  will  find  here  a friendly,  helpful 
service,  where  you  can  bring  your  finan- 
cial problems  and  receive  our  most  cour- 
teous attention. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co. 

Hanna  Building 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


Crane  Swimming  Pool 


Noah  Hall 


both  equipped  with 


Sargent  Hardware 

from 

Oberlin  Hardware  Company 

13  South  Main  Street  Phone  205 


NEW  EDITION 

of 

Laws  of  Eriendship 

i>? 

Henry  Clinrchill  King 
Postpaid  $1.00 

This  book  has  been  ont  of  print  and 
lias  just  been  reissued,  with  a pliotograph 
of  President  King. 

•Inst  Published 

“A  Study  of  Jesus’  Own  Religion” 

i>y 

George  Walter  Fiske 
Postpaid  $2.00 

We  will  gladly  fill  your  order  for  any 
book  or  iiinsic  published. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

P.ooks  Hfiisic  Pictures 

Obei-liii,  Ohio 


CARPETS 
CURTAINS 
DRAPERIES 
RUGS 
LAMPS 
PICTURES 
CHINA 

SILVERWARI 
DECORATING 

Everything  to  make  the  home 
one  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
tranquility  will  be  found  in  the 
galleries  of  this  store,  where 
the  practical  combines  with  the 
fanciful  in  gorgeous  array. 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

122  5 Euclid  Avc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


